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N RETURNING from a trip 

the first bit of business is a 

quick look at my mail. The 

most important item awaiting me 

today was the January 1953 issue of 

the Subscription Books Bulletin in its 

familiar A.L.A. envelope—a very 

important issue because it includes reviews of 

the 1952 editions of the leading children’s 
and young people’s encyclopedias. 

Copy for this column must go out of this 
office today, so there isn’t time to get essential 
A.L.A. approval for any quotations from the 
Compton review, which is perhaps just as 
well, for it is important that every librarian 
read every word of it. Please do it now. Our 
children and young people are the most im- 
portant responsibility of every librarian, and 
it is so essential that we know what they read 
and the sources of their information. 

The Subscription Books Committee is a 
hard-working, conscientious, and capable 
group of 33 prominent librarians represent- 
ing almost every field of library work. We 
are pleased at their recognition of the thor- 
oughness of Compton revision, the up-to- 
dateness of its coverage, and the way in which 
we plan our materials to cover needs of users 
from lower elementary grades through high 
school. As the committee explains, the en- 
cyclopedia is also useful to adults. As in the 
case of every work reviewed, there are a few 
criticisms, mostly of a minor nature. Which 
reminds me of something I have intended to 
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say for a long time. We try—oh, so 
hard—to make every item of local 
information up to date in every edi- 
tion of the encyclopedia, but keep- 
ing track of all bridges, dams, local 
colleges, state parks, etc., is a ter- 
rific job. Librarians can help us a 
lot by frequently checking our information 
on their own states and cities and calling our 
attention to any discrepancy. Will you do 
this? If so, we shall be grateful. 

Curiously enough the arrival of the review 
of our 1952 edition coincided almost exactly 
with the mailing of our announcement for 
the 1953 edition. This mailing included two 
pieces—one a reprint of our new article, Flags 
of All Nations, with all the gay flags repro- 
duced in full color. The other piece is an 
annotated list of the Compton articles added 
or rewritten during the past five years with a 
statistical summary of the revisions accom- 
plished. This mailing went to every librarian 
whose name we had and who in our opinion 
would be interested in our announcement. 
If we missed you and you want the mailing, 
write the Library Service Department and we 
will send it pronto. 

I wanted to talk about the wonderful con- 
ference of the Southwestern Library Associa- 
tion held in Mexico City during Thanksgiving 
week, but, alas, there is no space. In that short 
week I saw just enough of Mexico City and 
the fascinating surrounding area to know that 


I want to go back—and soon. 
L.J.L. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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- «+ AND PROPERLY SO 


Some people think that library shelving 





is something a carpenter brings along 

and nails to the wall. 

Books are piled in, dy, 
and that's the end of it. 

Well, some shelving may be like that, 







but not Sjdéstrém's New Life library shelves! 

They are definitely furniture. 

Librarians the country over 

are as proud of their handsome New Life shelves 
as of their modern charging desk. 

It's the New Life design that does it. 


It allows for many flexible arrangements 
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like the popular alcove layout shown at right. 
Write for New Life catalog L-50. 
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MODERN LIBRARY FURNITURE by 
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JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, 1716 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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“Say! These books are pretty keen!” 





Landmark 


Lots of youngsters must be absolutely de- 
lighted with these books, for over a million 
copies have been sold in only two years. 


FOR CHILDREN AGES 10 TO 14 


@ Don’t you wish you had been taught 
American history as the living, fascinat- 
ing story it is, instead of as a few dusty 
dates dutifully memorized—and forgot- 
ten? And don’t you wish even more that 
your children could be taught American 
history so that they would love it and be 
proud of it? The answer has been found 
in LANDMARK Books. From the pony 





@#™~ Published in a school and 
library edition, specially rein- 
forced binding, at $1.68 per 
copy, postpaid. 


Issued by 
E.M. HALE & COMPANY 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


express to the first transcontinental railroad—from Custer to Korea—from 
prehistoric times to today—these books highlight the incomparable mo- 
ments in our history that have become the landmarks of the American saga. 
As an antidote to the comics craze and an incentive to learning, LANDMARK 
should solve the problems of many a harassed parent and child wrestling 
with report cards. Each book is full library size, bound in durable cloth, 
with 20 to 30 illustrations in 2 colors, beautiful jacket and end sheets. 
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30 TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


1. The Voyages of Christopher Columbus 
By Armstrong Sperry 
2. The Landing of the Pilgrims 
By James Daugherty 
3. Pocahontas and Captain John Smith: 
The Story of the Virginia Colony 
By Marie Lawson 
4. Paul Revere and the Minute Men 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
5. Our Independence and the Constitution 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
6. The California Gold Rush 
By May McNeer 
7. The Pony Express 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams 
8. The Building of the First 
Transcontinental Railroad 
By Adele Nuthan 
9. The Wright Brothers: Pioneers of 
American Aviation 
By Quentin Reynolds 
10. Lee and Grant at Appomattox 
By Mackinlay Kantor 
11. Prehistoric America 
By Anne Terry White 
12. The Vikings 
By Elizabeth Janeway 
13. The Santa Fe Trail 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams 
14, The Story of the U. S. Marines 
By George Hunt 
15. The Lewis and Clark Expedition 
By Richard L. Neuberger 


16. The Monitor and the Merrimac 
By Fletcher Pratt 


17. The Explorations of Pere Marquette 
By Jim Kjelgaard 

18. The Panama Canal 
By Robert Considine 

19. The Pirate Lafitte and the Battle of 
New Orleans 
By Robert Tallant 

20. Custer’s Last Stand 
By Quentin Reynolds 

21. Daniel Boone: The Opening of the 
Wilderness 
By John Mason Brown 

22. Clipper Ship Days: The Golden Age 
of American Sailing Ships 
By John Jennings 

23. Gettysburg 
By Mackinlay Kantor 

24, The Lovisiana Purchase 
By Robert Tallant 


25. Wild Bill Hickok Tames the West 
By Stewart Holbrook 


26. Betsy Ross and the Flag 
By Jane Mayer 

27. The Conquest of the North and 
South Poles: Adventures of the Peary 
and Byrd Expeditions 
By Russell Owen 

28. Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia 
By Margaret Cousins 

29. Trappers and Traders of the Far West 
By James Daug 


30. Mr. Bell invents the Telephone 
By Katherine B. Shippen 
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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and 
Conveyors function in America’s 
newest most modern libraries . . . large 
and small. 

By utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal 
Products you secure greatest bene- 
fits in new construction or remodel- 
ing. For VMP bookstacks, carrels 
and book conveyors now function 
in America’s newest, most modern 
libraries .. . large and small. 

Of rugged, durable steel, VMP 
bookstacks and equipment never 
warp, sag, crack or change dimen- 
sion. You get maximum space uti- 
lization. The clean, sweeping lines 
of VMP steel bookstacks, the flush, 
modern appearance of shelving, the 
luxurious, baked-on finish, make 
VMP bookstacks and equipment 
the ultimate in functional beauty. 





University of Houston, Houston, Texas. U-Bar 
shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 





Free-standing carrel units and MOBILWALL 
study room. 


ee Just off the presses, big new 


® colorful library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog. Gives complete 
information on shelves, stacks, 
carrels, seminar study rooms, 
conveyors, file systems, and ac- 
cessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Just write “new library 
catalog” on letterhead or card, 
and mail today. Virginia Metal 
Products Corp., Dept. ALA-3, 1112 
First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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COVER 


The University of Washington Li- 
brary in Seattle is perhaps the first 
library in the world to feature a 
“Book Mobile.” Manufactured by 
two of the library’s staff members, 
Roman Mostar and Florence Mack, 
the “Book Mobile” recently went 
on display in the library’s General 
Reading Room. The picture taken 
by James O. Sneddon, university 
staff photographer, shows Mr. 
Mostar making a slight adjustment. 
Those interested in obtaining de- 
tails may write to the University of 
Washington. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by the 
“ALA BULLETIN" does not imply endorse- 
ment of the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin publishes material of 
general interest to librarians and those inter- 
ested in the library world. It carries official 
news of the Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless ALA 
endorsement is specifically noted. The Bulle- 
tin is partially indexed in ‘‘Current Library 
Literature”’ in the Library Journal, Education 
Index, and Library Literature. 

Manuscripts submitted for publication can- 
not be returned unless accompanied by return 
postage. 

Published monthly except bimonthly July- 
August by the American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago, Ill., with an additional entry at Menasha, 
Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in United States Postal 
Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918, 

Subscription price $1.50 a year, included 
in membership dues. Mailed regularly to 
members only. Single copies of news issues 
25¢ each. 

PRINTED IN U.S.A, 
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SELECTED BY 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AS A “NOTABLE BOOK OF 1952” 


Windows ' 
Crown Prince 


By ELIZABETH GRAY VINING 


“Elizabeth Gray Vining opened windows on the western world and on life itself for 
young Crown Prince Akihito of Japan, and in this exquisitely written book she tells how 
she did it.”——Chicago Tribune. Illustrated with photographs. 8th Printing. $4.00 





THER NOTABLE BOOKS COMIN 
FROM LIPPINCOTT 


HENRY JAMES: 
The Untried Years, 1843-1870 
By LEON EDEL, Editor of The Complete Plays of Henry James 


The first volume in what is certain to be the definitive biography of this incomparable 
artist provides the only complete account of James’ childhood and youth. The author is | 
our foremost authority on Henry James. $5.00 


TWO WORLDS FOR MEMORY 


By ALFRED NOYES 


In this frank, vigorous autobiography, Alfred Noyes looks back on a life and literary 

career that have revolved around the two worlds, England and America, among such 

figures as Hardy, Belloc, Swinburne, Wells, Walpole, Dean Inge and others. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


THE HOUR AWAITS 


By MARCH COST 


An April selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club, the new novel by the author of 
A Man Named Luke is a jewel of a story about a princess on a secret mission which 
sparkles with the beauty of a Tiffany window. $3.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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THESE ALA 


“notable books of 1952” 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 





Invisible Man 


A novel by RALPH ELLISON 
Fiction winner of the 1953 National Book Award. $3.50 








Witness 


By WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 
“The year’s most important book.”—Time Magazine. $5.00 











Duveen 


By S. N. BEHRMAN 
“The most diverting book of the season.”—Saturday Review. $3.50 





RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Expert Help with Library Planning 
Problems...without Obligation ! 


YOUR LIBRARY layout problems are given 
prompt attention by G/W trained library 
engineers. This service is available to all 
libraries—architects, librarians, and li- 
brary committees—to help develop efh- 
cient plans and installations 


PLANNED LAYOUTS are ar og to make 
the best possible use of floor and wall 
space through effective arrangement of 
stacks, shelving, seating, and work areas. 





THIS “ONE SOURCE” service offers a 
complete line of library equipment — 
G/W Vision Line Wood Library Equip- 
ment, including TECHNIPLAN inhale 
office equipment for processing depart- 
ments—and the Snead Bookstack System 
to meet expanding and changing needs 
... easily and economically. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK! 
Get the facts about this G/W 
Library Planning Service . . . 
and the complete line of G/W 
Library Equipment. Write Con- 
tract Division, Globe-Wernicke 
Company, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
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About this time of year professional interest may suffer momen- 


tary lapses. Molasses and sulphur set in. One cannot help noticing 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


April around the corner. April! Then, mind you, down the sweet 
hills will run soft rain, brook waters will roil and the wily trout, 


feeling the fillip of spring, may rise to the lure. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


Librarians, of all people, should go fishing. Surely nothing could 
be more conducive to circulation than a long April day of whipping 


a stream. Or, in quiet contrast, consider the benefits of summer 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 

A. L. Remley 

fairer flows. 

the steps of Sir Isaak, that great reader and 
patron angler? What non-required books one 
could find in his creel to read on such a day! 
Who that has ever been a cataloger has not 
longed for such a scene, just miles from every- 


body! 


Speaking of early spring reminds us of an 
Italian horticulturist who once referred to 
the neighborhood library as a “hothouse of 
thoughts.” That was a long time ago and didn’t 
then seem to make much of an impression. In 
these days of unrest, when the liberties of 
thought are increasingly attacked by fear, the 
phrase seems green and strong. 


That leads us to Chicago and a curious (but 
probably unoriginal) sign hung over a base- 
ment window which reads: Thought Factory. 
We haven't investigated on the theory that it 
might not be a library. Presumably there are 
branches or little think shops all over the city. 


Mention of unrest and fear leads us in turn to 
our desk, where there lies an attack on ALA’s 
List of Notable Books for 1951. _—a 
in the American Legion’s Firing Line for De- 
cember 15, 1952, it arrives coincident with the 
1952 list, given elsewhere in this issue. 
Strangely enough, either list would serve the 
purposes of the attack, not because of any 
identity of books, but because of subjects not 
represented. In brief, Firing Line decries the 
omission of books dealing with the general 
area of Soviet Russia, communism and subver- 
sion in the United States, and the Korean war. 


MARCH, 1953 


pool fishing. Then there are bound to be many days when it is 
evident that the fish, including minnow and roe, have migrated to 
So what could be more pertinent than to follow in 


By the same token, existentialists, lexicogra- 
phers, managers of industry and a host of others 
must be equally disturbed. Conceivably any 
number of labor unions, honorable societies, 
and fraternal organizations could cry the list 
down because subjects pertaining to them or 
in which they were interested did not get 
ore There is, of course, one easy 
solution to these knotty problems of omission: 
Hereafter, the 60 selecting libraries will please 
pick notable subjects and let it go at that. 


Among our souvenirs of a pre-spring flavor is 
a small finely carved wooden image of Pinoc- 
chio. For many years this piece graced the 
desk of a children’s librarian. She had de- 
lighted the eyes of thousands of children by 
showing them, at the appropriate moment in 
their reading Collodi’s hero in, as it were, the 
wooden flesh. The image had been such good 
company to the desk and to the librarian for 
so long a time that it had come quite naturally 
to mean a great deal more than a piece of wood 
or a representation of Pinocchio. It was an 
old friend. Yet one day a small boy, all of 
whose reading years had been guided by the 
librarian, appeared in the library for the last 
time. He was going toward the West, it 
seemed, eventually to live in the state of Illinois. 
He would certainly miss the books and the 
librarian—and Pinocchio. In a moment of some 
sacrifice, she placed the wooden image in the 
boy’s hand. A going-away gift! Poor Pinoc- 
chio, at the moment one of his arms needs 


gluing. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION SPECIAL TRAIN TO 


LOS ANGELES . 


JUNE 1953 


See The Best of the Golden West On Your Train with Your Friends and Fellow Librarians 


—to and from the ALA Convention. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET 


% First class, pullman accommodations on a special, 
modern, air conditioned train leaving Chicago 5 days 
before the ALA-Los Angeles Convention and returning 
you, thrilled and delighted, a big 8 days afterward. 
June 16-July 4. 


%& Sart ‘Lake City, Utan—a full day of Mormon 
masterpieces, canyons, and scenic wonderlands. 


%& Las Vecas, Nevapa—a delightful day around the 
last typical frontier town—Gigantic Hoover Dam, a 


% — oy 
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UNITED STATES TRAVEL AGENCY, Inc. 


(not a government agency) 


Attn: Mr. Ralph L. Preble 
807 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


‘ee eee ee eae eee ee ee eee ee 


Please send me brochure for the ALA Convention special train. 


cocktail party, luncheon and time “on your own” in 
lively Las Vegas. 


%& Mission INN at RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA—an inter- 
esting stop here, then a 60 mile trip through the floral 
grandeur of Southern California to Los Angeles and 
the Convention. 


% San FRANcisco—2 post convention days of fascina- 
tion visiting Golden Gate Park, Twin Peaks, Seal 
Rocks, and the Cliff House, Presidio, and many hours 
to linger in fabulous Frisco. Also see Chinatown, the 
largest Oriental settlement outside the Orient, Top of 
the Mark, the cable cars and much, much more. 


% Giant REDwoops—a delightful 
drive across Golden Gate Bridge to 
Muir Woods and the 1000 year old, 
300 feet high Redwoods. 


%& Yosemite NATIONAL Park—Revel 
for two days in the magic of Yo- 
semite. See Glacier Point, 3254 feet 
up, also Mariposa Grove of big trees. 


PEW ARK 
OS PHILADELPHIA 


‘Ww gsenarore 


%& Granp Canyon in Arizona—Gasp 
at the magnificence of the gap that 
opened the eyes of the world. Motor 
many miles above the splendor of the 
cascading Colorado River. 


| 


a 


a This is the route of your special train 
and shows the places to be visited on 
your trip to and from the ALA Con- 
vention. 


1 
J 
1 
t 
4 
1 
1 
HERE’S WHAT YOU DO 
1! 
t 
t 
1 
1 
1 
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Detach this coupon and mail it for 
your copy of colorful brochure con- 
taining detailed information and cost 


cece ee eeere 1 of this trip. Make reservations early 


! as space will be limited. 
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for steel stacks 
it's Hamilton. 


Absolutely new— 
Hamilton Compo Stacks 


Only Hamilton offers the Compo Stack, 

an gopicety, new type of book housing 
which utilizes a smooth operating drawer- 
type shelf in place of stationary shelves. 
This ingenious equipment greatly increases 
stack capacity and utility, makes possible 
caticely new efficiencies in library opera- 
tion. Be sure to get further information 

on Hamilton Compo Stacks. 
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Functional smartness— 


Hamilton Continuous 
Upright Stacks ; 


Hamilton Continuous Upright Stacks 

are used in many of the country’s finest 
libraries. All stack compartments ac- 
commodate shelves of various depths for 
greater flexibility. Simple, speedy vertical 
adjustment of shelves in 42° increments 
insures minimum space waste between 
shelves, maximum k storage. 

Closed ends enhance smart, modern 
appearance. 


F 
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High on utility— 


Hamilton-Standard 
Stacks 


Hamilton-Standard Stacks owe their 
popularity to a number of unique. 
patented efficiency features. Shelf depth 
adjustments, and shelf height adjust- 
ments in 44" increments can be quickly 
and easily made. Shelves can be sloped, 
upward in lower rows, downward | 
in upper rows, to facilitate title scanning. 
Rounded edges and closed ends 
eliminate abrasion hazards, create a 
smart, modern impression. 


No matter what your stack problems, no matter what 
your plans for building or modernizing, you can 
count on help from Hamilton. Hamilton’s engineers 
have solved hundreds of library planning problems 
and this fund of experience is available to you 
through Hamilton’s FREE Planning Service. To 

get further information on any type of Hamilton 
stacks, or to find out more about Hamilton’s FREE 
Library Planning Service, write today to— 


eff iltori. 
Manufacturing Company « Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
World's largest manufacturers of professional equipment 
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From the office of the 
Executive Secretary 
50 East Huron, Chicago 






MEMO TO MEMBERS 


Executive Board Action - Midwinter 1953 


Finances. The "known-income" basis for estimating income was reexamined and 

the following statement of policy adopted: "In preparation of the General 

Funds Budget, the estimate of General Funds income adopted by the budget Com 
mittee shall not exceed the General Funds income of the preceding year. The 
'known-income' basis for estimating shell not apply to the remaining budgets 

of the Association." The use of Surplus in General Funds was considered and 

the following policy statement, later approved by Council, adopted: "Any sur- 
plus in the General Funds Capital account in excess of a Reserve Fund of $5000 
shall be returned to Endowment Capital or appropriated to expenditures, prefer- 
ably non-recurring." On the use of Endowment Capital the Board voted, "The 
Executive Board shall, in order to conserve the Carnegie Corporation Endowment 
Fund, pursue a conservative policy in making capital withdrawals and shall make 
such withdrawals only when the need is so great that the Association's purposes 
and programs might be seriously impaired through the non-use of capital." The 
Board studied Administrative Overhead charges for Grants and adopted the follow- 
ing policy statement: "In order to cover the costs involved in the administra- 
tion of projects the ALA will, in requesting and accepting grants, seek to es- 
tablish an amount for administrative overhead equal to 10% of the grant, with 
the understanding that for projects involving a heavier than normal amount of 
administrative direction and services the percentage requested for administra- 
tive overhead will be increased. It is understood that the administrative over- 
head charge is to cover indirect and unidentifiable costs of staff, services, 
and supplies. All identifiable costs of the project will be included as expend- 
iture items in the project budget. In projects for which a 10% administrative 
overhead charge is not acceptable to the grantor, special consideration will 
have to be given by the ALA Executive Board to the need for the project as a 
professional service and to ALA's ability to administer the project at a lower 
charge." 


Annual and Midwinter Conferences. Minneapolis was selected as the conference 
site for 1954 following cancellation of previous plans for Miami Beach. The 
possibilities of a joint conference with the Canadian Library Association in 
Canada in 1956 were further explored. An invitation from the Mexican Govern- 
ment for a Mexico City conference in 1954 nad to be declined with regret be- 
cause of the shortness of time in which to assess membership interest and con- 
ference costs. The Board also directed that the feasibility of holding the 
1954 Midwinter meeting in downtown Chicago be explored. 


U. S. Office of Education. The Board approved a report from its Subcommittee 

on the USOE recommending a review by the ALA Council of the whole question of the 
responsibilities of the Federal Government in the development of library service 
and voted to recuest the ALA Federal Relations Committee to undertake this review 
at the Los Angeles 1953 Conference. 


General. The Board held a meeting with Divisional representatives at which time 
relations of divisions and ALA were discussed; studied various project reports 
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including one for a Study of State Library Agencies and one for a joint ALA-AEA 
National Resources Center; heard and discussed a report on accrediting from the 
chairman of ALA's Board of Education for Librarianship; reviewed progress of the 
Survey of Adult Education in Public Libraries and State Library Extension Agencies; 
considered the proposed plan of the Fund for Adult Education for the further es- 
tablishment of Internships, Scholarships, and Fellowships;voted to send the next 
Executive Board docket to Division officers so that the divisions might send in- 
formation to the Board on matters which they wish to take an interest in; and 
appointed a subcommittee with the immediate Past President as chairman to study 
the over-all programs of the Association. 


Midwinter Council meetings will be reported in full in the For the Record section 
of the 4pril ALA Bulletin. One important action should, however, be reported now. 
Upon recommendation of the Committee on boards and Committees, the Council estab- 
lished a Committee on Divisional Relations to consist of one representative from 
each division, with the immediate past president of ALA serving as an ex-officio 
member without vote. The functions established are: (1) To study the relations 
of ALA and its divisions as a whole and of the divisions to each other, to the end 
that the Association will be strengthened. (2) To report to Council at least 
once a year and to recommend appropriate action including constitution and bylaw 
provisions. 


Summary Reports of the Midwinter Meeting are available end may be ordered from 
Headquarters at $1 per copy. There are still a few available of the New York 


Conference at $2 a copy. 


The 1952 Membership Virectory, published in February, is being distributed with- 
out charge to 1952 members in the following categories: Life Members who: joined 
after 1939, Honorary, Contributing, Sustaining and Institutional classes of member- 
ship in accordance with the Bylaw provisions. Copies are available for purchase 
at $5. 


Los Angeles Conference. The following dates and periods have been scheduled for 
the 1953 Conference: General Sessions: June 22 at 2:30 PM, June 24 at 10 AM, 
June 26 at 2:30 PM; Council: Jume 22 at 8:30 PM, June 25 at 10 AM, June 26 at 
9:30 AM; Division General Sessions: AASL -— Jume 25 at 2:30 PM; ACRL — June 23 
at University of Southern California, period to be announced later; DCC - Jume 24 
at 8:30 PM; DLCYP - June 24 at 8:30 PM; LED — Jume 22 at 10 AM; PLD — June 23 at 
10 AM and June 25 at 2:30 PM. Executive Board meetings are scheduled for 10 AM, 
2:30 PM, and 8:30 PM on Jume 21; 12:30 PM on June 22 (with Vivision representa- 
tives); and at 8:30 PM on June 26. 


Joint Committee of NEA and ALA. Im Cleveland February 8 and 9 the Joint Committee, 
Virginia McJenkin, Chairman, discussed some of the mutual concerns of the two 
associations, among them problems of intellectual freedom, common interests in 
legislative proposals, need for better information and understanding about physical 
provisions for school library service. 


New ALA Consultant. At the International Youth Library in Munich, Germany, Miss 
Marion Horton, formerly of the City Schools Library in Los Angeles, is now serv- 
ing as ALA Consultant. Miss Horton will continue in this capacity wmtil mid-April. 


Prod. Hebel 
David H. Clift 


February 13, 1953 Executive Secretary 
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BARNES SPORTS BOOKS 


For Young Readers 


JUNIOR SPORTS NOVELS 





For the past few years parents and librar- 
ians have been stressing the need for sports 
fiction for the 8 to 12 year old group. This 
new series is the result of their suggestions 
and requests. Written by experts, they are 
authentic stories about youngsters playing 
their favorite sport. Here are the first three 
titles: 


LITTLE LEAGUE CATCHER 
By ROBERT SMITH 
An exciting and instructive story that tells 


how a Little League team is started and 
managed. $2.00 


THE WINNING SPIRIT 
By CLYDE GROSSCUP 
Drawings by TYLER MICOLEAU 


Actual plays are described and illustrated 
in this real-life story of a boy and his first 
football team. $2.00 


BOY JOCKEY 
By ROGER TREAT 
A behind-the-scene story of the son of a 


famous jockey who trains his own colt to 
be a winner. $2.00 


Haat Na ee 


ACADEMY LIBRARY SERIES 





This great new series of books for young 
players is a complete course in how to 
play winning baseball. Written by the 
Executive Vice-President of the American 
Baseball Academy, the clear, simple les- 
sons are based on the principles and tech- 
niques taught by the big leaguers of the 
Academy staff. The author describes all 
basic fundamentals and each position and 
movement is accurately illustrated by 
Tyler Micoleau’s famous drawings. 
May 12 
Each volume, hard bound, ONLY $1.00 


BATTING 


By MALCOLM CHILD 
Iilustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 


PITCHING 


By MALCOLM CHILD 
Illustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 


CATCHING 


By MALCOLM CHILD 
Illustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 


FIELDING 


By MALCOLM CHILD 
Ilustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 


FOR YOUNG FISHERMEN 


BAIT ROD CASTING 
By J. EDSON LEONARD author of Flies 


Tells beginner and veteran the hows and 
whys of bait rod casting. The beautifully 
detailed drawings that supplement the text 
show the way to better and happier fish- 
ing. The author discusses the pros and 
cons of various types of equipment and 
tells how to execute the various casts. 
April2 $1.75 


FLY ROD CASTING 
By J. EDSON LEONARD 


Everything the young fisherman needs to 
know about the proper tackle and the cor- 
rect techniques for successful fly rod cast- 
ing. Drawings integrated with the text give 
the whys and hows of casting with the fly 
rod in a way that will introduce the begin- 
ner to the art and teach the veteran things 
too. $1.75 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Publishers of Sports Books 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





The Most Important Book 
of Our Time 





Authorized by the National 
Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 


The new authorized version of the Bible— 
more accurate and easier to read—that preserves the 


timeless beauty of the beloved King James translation 







ELSON & SONS 


19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


THOMAS 


In Canada— Thomas Nelson & Sons (Canada) Ltd.,91 Wellington Street West, Toronto 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 








Libraries Save Money With 


PLASTI-KLEER “ 


Book Jacket Covers 


Here is proof of PLASTI-KLEER economy— 
in a recent letter to us: 


. .. at first I was one of those who 
thought we .’couldn’t afford’ (on 29¢ per 
capita) to use PLASTI-KLEER covers; and 
now we can't afford mot to use them!” 


MARGARET KATELEY 
Librarian (UPPER DARBY, PA.) 











PLASTI-KLEER REGULAR 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 


For books with publishers’ wrappers. Tailored 
in a wide range of exact sizes. The most 
economical plastic cover on the market. 


PLASTI-KLEER ADJUSTABLE 
(DUPLEX) BOOK 
JACKET COVERS 


Made in 3 size ranges to 
fit any size book jacket. 
Thus you always have cov- 
ers on hand to fit odd 
sized books. 


PLASTI-KLEER 
PROTECTION— 
Prolongs life of books— 
Reduces binding 
costs — Increases 
circulation — En- 
hances appear- 
ance. P 

































PLEASE WRITE US FOR 
INFORMATION AND PRICES 


BET Mya ALG DIVISION 





eis wa sccalplghbiese 


E. Alpine a 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 






FREE FOR ALL 


Conference Information 


The Bulletin continues to increase in interest 
and the green insert with conference hotel infor- 
mation is an ingenious device which should please 
those who said such information had no place in 
a professional periodical as well as those who held 
it indispensable. 

However, I am struck with the fact that the 
tentative program for the midwinter conference, 
just two weeks away, appears in the same issue as 
the blank which asks us to state not merely the 
day but the hour of our arrival in Los Angeles five 
months from now. 

Obviously, most of the June schedule would not 
even have been tentatively decided upon in Janu- 
ary, but it would be very helpful if we could know 
the time of the first general session, and the subjects 
of any major programs already planned which pre- 
cede this session. 

Foster M. PALMER, reference section 
Harvard College Library 


This year the tentative program will appear in the 
May Bulletin, one month earlier than usual. See 
also memo to members, this issue.—Ed. 


Aeronautical Exhibits 


Why do not libraries feature aeronautical sub- 
jects more often than they do? Soaring, gliding, 
and the history of aviation are the most glamorous 
and challenging subjects of today’s era. 

Libraries can be of special service to their 
country by featuring and emphasizing the new 
phases of aviation as well as the old; youth as well 
as adults need to know more about the historical 
background of flying. We are today living in a 
fast-flying, an atomic, a jet and rocket age, and it 
is difficult for some of us to meet the challenge. 

. Unless we study and concentrate on the thrill- 
ing subjects of soaring, aviation, and yes—even 
space travel on vast magnetic ribbons and currents 
that exist in the earth and out beyond the earth, 
we will not be able to meet the demands of the 
day. 

DororHEA MAGDALENE Fox, base librarian 
Biggs Air Force Base 
El Paso, Texas 


Bulletin Title 


Even “strains of cataloging blood” do not keep 
us from wishing that you had changed the title of 
the ALA Bulletin. In fact, it is those very strains 
which make us wish that the title could start with 
something other than initials. We prefer to catalog 
pisiodicals directly under their titles but ALA 
Bulletin causes filing headaches along with SAE 


ALA BULLETIN 








Journal, USGA Journal, UNESCO . . . and others. 
Even though rules are quite definite for such filing, 
unfortunately most of the users of the catalog have 
never learned the rules. 

Probably the best way out (in fact, the form of 
your masthead-title makes it almost compulsory) is 
to use a corporate author and a title: American 
Library Association—ALA Bulletin. We have 
done that, but do not find it completely satisfactory 
and would prefer even the following: American 
Library Association Bulletin. 

If title changes are made in an orderly manner, 
they cause no — crisis. In fact the cata- 
loger is usually so full of appreciation that the 
change was not made in the middle of a volume, 
that the fact that there was a change becomes a 
negligible consideration. 

It is too late now to reconsider for 1953, but we 
would still favor a change of title to start in 1954. 
We believe we would vote for the unglamorous but 
descriptive American Library Association Bulletin 
(Note, for example the title-history of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution Magazine), but if 
a snappy one or two word title is selected, a de- 
scriptive (and unchanging) sub-title might elimi- 
nate some of the objections which influenced the 
DAR to revert to their earlier title after ten years 
of using a shorter one. 

ERNESTINE R. FERNALD, hd. of periodical div. 
Springfield ( Mass.) City Library Assoc. 


New Bulletin 


What a wonderful surprise when the ALA 
Bulletin came this morning! How pleased we were 
to see a picture from our library on the cover! 
Thank you for making this publicity possible. 

EveLYN ZERZANEK, children’s librarian 
Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Public Library 


My heartiest congratulations to you on the new 
format of the Bulletin. Great advance. It really 
is a beautiful job. 

THEODORE WALLER, managing director 
America Book Publishers Council, Inc. 
New York City 


Let me congratulate you on the NEW Bulletin! 

I have always read the Bulletin, but if such marked 

improvement continues, doing so will change to a 
real joy. 

NEE L. Grass, librarian 

Montgomery ( Ala.) Public Library 


Consensus Controversy 


To the letter writers who pointed out in Decem- 
ber “Free for All” that Webster's dictionary allows 
the expression CONSENSUS OF OPINION, comes an 
answer: 

Webster's dictionary was born at Yale, I cannot 
worry about the consensus of the hoi polloi. 

DonaLp WI1nc, associate librarian 
Yale University Library 
(Continued on page 124) 
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“Ba Maude White, our managing editor, is 
assuredly a dean of modern encyclopedists. She 
would be the last to say so, but we think Miss White 
knows all there is to know about the making of en- 
cyclopedias. Her distinguished career began before 
World War I. 


“*When I first worked on encylopedias, revisions 
didn’t have to amount to much,’ Miss White recalls. 
‘Kings still ruled in most countries. Such old empires 
as the Austro-Hungarian and the Turkish were going 
strong. But, my, how times have changed! The tempo 
of modern life makes constant and extensive revisions 
essential.’ 


“Miss White studied at the University of Chicago 
and Northwestern University. She was an editor of 
the New Practical Reference Library, an early, popu- 
lar encyclopedia. After later serving for many years 
on the editorial staffs of other leading reference sets, 
she retired to California. 


“Retirement was not for Miss White. She joined our 
staff in 1937. For sixteen wonderful years, she has 
continued to participate in the policy-making and 
building of our reference sets. 


“More than any other person I know, Bertha Maude 
White has transformed reference sets into the beauti- 
ful and meaningful encyclopedias that enrich our 
libraries. . .schools. . . homes.” 

James Poynton 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
@ AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


@ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
@ BOOK TRAILS & JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 
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Books... and. Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped tosserve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage. . . and the opportunity to serve you. 
* 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. * Chicago 11, Hlinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 








1953 WINNERS OF THE 


NATIONAL BOOK AWARD 


FOR POETRY AND NON-FICTION 


Collected Poems:1917-1952 by Archibald MacLeish 


Selected “for the range and distinction of his poetic achievement over 
a period of thirty-five years, and for the courage with which he has 
handled vital contemporary themes.” $4.00 


The Course of Empire by Bernard DeVoto 


Selected the unanimous choice of the non-fiction panel. This “fine book 
tells with vigor and historical sweep the adventure of the exploration of 
America from the Spanish Conquistadors to Lewis and Clarke.” $6.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
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The Library Services Bill 


Another Chance? Yes! If Librarians act now! 


Joun H. OTTEMILLER 


Wuy HAs THE Library Services Bill failed to 
pass? There has been adequate support in 
the Congress—both in the Senate and in the 
House. There has been encouraging lay sup- 
port. The main reason the Bill, with little or 
no opposition in committee hearings, has failed 
to arouse sufficient interest among individual 
Congressmen to bring it to favorable vote is 
the lack of evidence that the people, and par- 
ticularly the librarians they represent are really 
interested. 

If the librarians support the Bill so will their 
friends, trustees, and others interested in 
strengthening existing library facilities. How 
can their interest be aroused and expressed? 
In the first place, librarians should acquaint 
themselves again with the benefits which will 
accrue to the nation and to the cause of library 
development by the passage of this legislation. 
They should become aware once more of the 
reasons, so ably set forth in the National Plan 
for Public Library Service, for federal stimula- 
tion in this area in which States and local com- 
munities have already made commendable 
progress, but not enough. With these facts 
enthusiastically in mind, librarians should in- 
volve not only librarians, but their trustees, 
friends of libraries, civic leaders, public rela- 
tions people, and citizens generally. 

How can they express their support? In one 
simple way. Urge their representatives in 
Congress to work for passage of the Bill. Con- 
gressmen themselves speak of the effectiveness 


associate librarian of 
Yale University, serves 
as chairman of the ALA 
Committee on Federal 
Relations. Mr. Ottemiller 
who is also active in the 
affairs of the Connecti- 
cut Library Association, 
is the author of the useful 
Index to Plays in Collec- 
tions, Scarecrow Press, 
1951. 
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JOHN H. OTTEMILLER 
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“Mr. Speaker, this Bill : 
is ready for presentation ! 





Bostick 


of mail and personal interviews— the sponsors 
of the Bill in both the Senate and the House 
have advised the ALA Washington Office that 
this is the way to insure passage of the Bill in 
the 83rd Congress now in session. Last 
chance? Not if the librarians will familiarize 
themselves with the Library Services Bill, the 
needs of their States, their State programs, and 
their community needs, interest individuals and 
organizations, and then inform and advise their 
Congressmen and Senators on the importance 
of this legislation to the state, the community 
and the nation. 


The Library Services Bill 


The purpose of this Bill is to promote further 
development of public library services in rural 
areas without such services or with inadequate 
service. Its provisions are as follows: 

1. The Bill is an authorization for an appropria- 
tion of $7,500,000 a year for a five-year 
period. 

. The money is allotted to the States on a 
matching basis. Each State would receive 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Travel COSTS and CLOTHING 
Needed for ALA in June 


Riva T. BRESLER 


“MY FRIENDS SAY they can’t come to see me 
because I live so far away,” a Los Angeles 
librarian complained recently, “then they turn 
around and ask me why I don’t come and see 
them more often.” Southern Californians, jus- 
tifiably touchy about comments on their geo- 
graphical location and its attendant climate, 
often feel in accord with her sentiments, espe- 
cially when planning get-togethers with their 
Eastern confreres. This side of the Great Di- 
vide, they point out, is easily accessible to a 
great number of the divided, and that notable 
region West of Chicago includes a goodly por- 
tion of the Pacific Coast. 

Convinced as they are of the exciting pro- 
grams which should make ALA this June an 
attraction in itself, and of the accessibility of 
their city by almost any method of transporta- 
tion except underwater walking, local librari- 
ans, however, are willing to admit that a visit 
here can also be successfully combined with a 
vacation trip or stay. Having no control over 
travel costs, they agree that visitors to the con- 
vention, whether from Phoenix, Arizona, or 
Bangor, Maine, generally like to make the 
most of their transportation dollar. 

Concurring in this opinion are the trans- 
portation companies who suggest that—given 
the time and frequently the companionship of 
friends travelling for the same purpose—a trip 
to Los Angeles can be profitably combined with 
See America First, thanks to the stop-over 
privilege. Easterners, for example, might ob- 
serve the great Southwest-New Mexico and 


is senior librarian, Fic- 
tion Department, Los 
Angeles Public Library. 
Prior to her present posi- 
tion, Miss Bresler served 
four years as an army 
librarian, two and a half 
, of which were spent in 
— the European theater. 
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Anton Schedl 


Arizona, with a stay at the Grand Canyon—en 
route from Chicago to the convention city, and 
ponder mutual library problems and sain 
afterward while traveling homeward through 
San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, and the 
Rockies. Similar routings may be planned for 
El Paso, New Orleans, or many other places 
depending on your starting point. Rail trans- 
portation to Los Angeles can also include for 
free a side-trip southward to San Diego, a hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles away and with a 
library temporarily quartered within walking 
distance of the famous Zoo, while awaiting com- 
pletion of a new main building; and to Tijuana, 
eighteen miles further and separated by an in- 
ternational boundary—no significant _ biblio- 
graphical problems, but genuine Mexico, bus- 
tling with activity, jai-alai games, and South of 
the Border souvenirs. 

In planning these excursions, of course, it’s 
important to confer with your travel agent in 
advance of the trip, to be sure of covering the 
territory you want. With all of these advan- 
tages, the rail costs—$232.79 round trip from 
New York, or $135.42 round trip from Chicago, 
first class, to give you an idea—work them- 
selves well into the budget as vacation money. 
Coach fares, if you’re economically minded, are 
$163.76 to and from New York, and $103.68 
round-trip from Chicago. (All these prices, 
which are quoted as of the end of 1952, in- 
clude federal tax—but not Pullman costs.) 

Travel can be beautiful and diversified, as 
well as cheaper, via bus lines which also route 
you in several different ways and provide some 
of the most scenic excursions, even on a 
straight business trip, you could want to see. 
From New York and back, such a jaunt will 
run you $117.42 including tax, while the 
Chicago terminus sets you back a total of 
$81.48. Air line fares for those long on salary 
and short on time are $347.19 for the New 
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York round trip, $250.82 for the Chicago run, 
first class, or by the convenient, if meal-less 
air coach, $217.70 from New York, $87.40 
from Chicago. Tax is included in these esti- 
mates, though it’s wise to inform you, air 
coach service is not always available to every 
point in the U.S. If schedules permit, a flight 
into or out of Los Angeles after dark also gives 
an unusual scenic delight—the spider-web me- 
tropolis stretching its lighted net over the 
miles. 

Prices of course will vary for those coming 
from nearer portions of the country than the 
two Eastern cities (and Angeleno librarians, 
though they may hope to deplete these centers 
during the last week of June are looking for- 
ward to greeting friends and strangers from 
many another point). For those nearer by, and 
even for visitors from the extremities who may 
be blessed with ample travel time, perhaps 
the most economical, and certainly one of the 
pleasantest pilgrimages can be accomplished 
by automobile. What with the willing facili- 
ties of Automobile clubs and oil companies— 
Continental Oil company, Denver, Colorado, 
for example, plans beautiful routes with fas- 
cinating strip maps of your itinerary—driving 
becomes the easiest line between two points 
and gives you complete independence. 

California’s boasting about the excellence of 
its roads is not exaggerated and is borne out 
by the car-owning propensities of the natives. 
Motor courts, now uniformly good all over the 
country, are equally fine in Los Angeles, and 
are conveniently located in every part of town, 
from outskirts to insides depending on your 
wishes. In spite of the tremendous acreage 
bounded by the Los Angeles City Limits, 
streets are wide and well-controlled by traffic 
signals, and an extensive, landscaped freeway 
system serpentines across town, so you can 
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visit friends from one end of the city to the 
other, with a generous view of the-sights in 
between. As natives will tell you, if your 
vacation plans include seeing the city as well 
as the convention, a car is the ablest help. 

Whether you are using ALA as one point in 
a glorious summer of travel, or whether you 
leap from desk schedules to conferences and 
back—whether you weigh the baggage on the 
bathroom scales before departing for the plane 
or worry about the Grapes of Wrath appear- 
ance of your overburdened car—the problem of 
What to Pack is one that it’s nice to settle in 
advance. Weather being one conditioner of 
such arrangements, previous visitors are prob- 
ably aware of the fact that it really doesn’t rain 
in late June in Los Angeles. What is less ap- 
parent to the casual visitor or the newcomer is 
the fact that he’s probably not likely to swelter 
either. June is the month in which dwellers 
in these parts are looking up at a dull sky in 
the morning and saying “Come September, 
we'll wish it was nice and cool like this.” 

In other words, if the weather is true to 
form convention time, you'll want to be able 
to throw something over your shoulders. The 
“high fog” (not to be confused with an un- 
mentionable four-letter word) that comes in 
from the coast shuts off the sun till ten or better 
in the — and brings a damp breeze; 
night-time is likewise cool and damp as if the 
Chamber of Commerce words You Sleep Be- 
tween Blankets were emblazoned in the sky. 

Translated into practical terms, this means 
suit weather for women—a useful item any- 
where, where a suit (light wool, gabardine, 
linen) and accessories carry you into almost any 
type of gathering, and a helpful one where the 
climate suggests you dress in layers. No activi- 
ties requiring formal dress are being planned, 
so you can take afternoon dresses for more 
festive occasions. But unless your vacation 
plans take you elsewhere, leave the sundresses 
at home with the umbrellas and overshoes, but 
don’t forget to pick up your coat. 

On the masculine side, in accordance with 
the weather, which knows no distinction of sex, 
it’s obvious that a sweater would be preferable 
in the baggage to a seersucker suit. Don’t be 
fooled by those announcements which intimate 
that a tourist can be spotted as the only man 
not wearing a flowered sports shirt. Down- 
town Los Angeles, the home of the Biltmore 
and the Statler, is the center of the business 
area—the department stores, the investment 
houses, the utility companies—and you know 
how conservative they are. Up Hollywood 





way, you may meet the hermits in sackcloth 
and ashes or the cowboy movie and TV extras 
arrayed cap-a-pied in Western regalia; among 





women—is hatlessness; but if you feel really 
undressed without one, don’t worry, you still 
won't be marked as a tourist. 


As a final reminder—Los Angeles isn’t exactly 


the movie magnates in Beverly Hills, the eye- 
blinding shirts and the open throat may be 
quite the rage; but at ALA meetings or going 
thereto, the business suit that you wear at 
home will make you feel at home. Only con- 
cession to informality—for both men and 


Awards and Citations Application Dates 


Nominations for the 1953 Trustees Award must be mailed to the Jury on Citations of Trustees, 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, no later than March 15. The citations are limited to trustees 
in actual service during at least a part of the calendar year preceding the 1953 ALA Conference. 
The jury will be interested in the state and national library activities of the candidates as well 
as their contributions to the local library. Recommendations must be accompanied by a full 
record of a candidate’s achievements, and may be submitted by any library board, any individual 
library trustee, a state library association, a state trustees organization, a state library extension 
agency, or by the trustees section of the ALA’s Public Libraries Division. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, sponsored by Wilson Library Bulletin and the ALA 
Public Relations Committee were established by a vote of council in December, 1942. They 
succeed the Wilson Library Publicity Honor Roll, which terminated in 1942, a three-year plan 
for the annual selection and exhibition of notable examples of library publicity. The publicity 
awards will be conferred on scrap books prepared to show a representative cross section of a 
library’s entire public relations program, together with a report on publicity and achievement. 
All kinds of libraries are eligible. Deadline for applications is May 15. Write to John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, New York. 

Deadline for applications to E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award (see January Bulletin, page 17), 
is April 15. 

the Melvil Dewey Medal, established by Forest Press, Inc. in June 1952, will be awarded 
annually to an individual or group for recent creative professional achievement of a high order, 
notably library management, library training, cataloging and classification and the tools and 
techniques of librarianship. Deadline date is April 15. Write to chairman ALA Awards Com- 
mittee. 

The Oberly Memorial Award, given every two years to the American citizen who compiles 
the best bibliography in the field of agriculture or related sciences, will be made in 1953. The 
awards committee welcomes entries of bibliographies issued during the calendar years 1951 and 
1952. Seven copies of each bibliography, accompanied by a letter stating that it is being sub- 
mitted for competition in the award, should be addressed to the chairman of the committee, 
D. A. Brown, Agriculture Library, Mumford Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Copies 
will be returned to owners if so requested. Closing date for entries is April 15, 1953. 

The Margaret Mann Citation was established by the Division of Cataloging and Classification 
in 1950 to recognize the outstanding contributions in the field of Cataloging and Classification. 
Deadline for entries is April 15. Write to Lela Surrey, chairman, Committee on Award of Mann 
Citation, Brooklyn Public Library. 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award for notable professional achievement in any field of library 
activity, established in 1937, consists of $500 and a special certificate presented annually by 
Joseph W. Lippincott. Deadline date for recommendations is April 15. 

The Letter Librarian Award, established in 1946, consists of $100 and a special certificate 
from Mrs. Ada McCormick. It is awarded annually to a librarian who, in the line of duty, 
contributes most to emphasize the human qualities of service in librarianship. The Letter 
Library Award, consisting of $100 and a special certificate, was established in 1947. It is 
awarded annually to a library for distinguished contribution to the development of enlightened 
public opinion on an issue of current or continuing importance. Both of the Letter Awards are 
sponsored by Mrs. Ada McCormick. Deadline for recommendations is April 15. 


a howling wilderness. If you've forgotten 
something, all the better chance to see our 
good-looking department stores. And no mat- 
ter how you come or. from where you come, 
we're looking forward to bid you welcome. 
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You may be next to answer a charge of Red! What would 
you say? Here’s a case report by a university librarian. 


Unesco, Libraries and R@DS eos 1. Kinnearncx 


You may be next to answer a charge of 
Red! What would you say? Here’s a case 
report by a university librarian. 


Nor Lonc aco the writer presided at a panel 
discussion of UNESCO and the Point Four 
Program. The occasion, an annual state-wide 
conference had brought together teachers from 
every school district in Utah. Ten minutes 
before the meeting began, newspaper reporters 
unexpectedly moved in on the chairman with 
these questions: “What about Senator McCar- 
ran’s charges that you people in UNESCO are 
trying to pull down the American flag from the 
little red school house? What about his charge 
that this organization is full of ‘pinks,’ subver- 
sives, and ‘fellow travelers’?” 

After promising comment on these state- 
ments, the chairman opened the meeting thus: 
“I want to make it very clear that I am not a 
‘Red,’ not a ‘fellow traveler,’ and not even a 
left wing member of any party. Some of those 
considered liberals on this campus have tried 
to brand me as an enemy of freedom. Cer- 
tainly I favor self-restraint and responsibility 
for what you say and what you do. I am will- 
ing to answer at any time for my remarks and 
my actions. 

“If there are ‘Reds’ in UNESCO, let's fight 
them openly, hard, and clean. If this is a 
structure worth having, let us not destroy it; 
let us not burn down the barn to get rid of the 
rats. 

“On the other hand, I hope it isn’t un- 
American to cast your bread upon the waters. 
I hope it is not un-American to quote that com- 
mandment which says: “Thou shalt not bear 
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false witness against thy neighbor.’ ” 

A member of the panel, Franklin S. Harris, 
Sr., who presented the UNRRA report for 
Greece and who has been a technical advisor 
on agriculture to the people of Iran for many 
years, explained carefully the aims and the 
good deeds of UNESCO. He stated honestly 
that there are “Reds” in UNESCO, but he 
made it clear that such men are to be found in 
every organization, that nowhere has he worked 
and not run into either Communists or “fellow 
travelers.” 

At the end of the meeting, the librarian 
chairman gave the reporters a statement made 
before adjournment: “I listened to these five 
speakers as an admitted conservative—one who 
wants to preserve the finest in our literature, 
our political, and economic institutions. I 
want to tell you that I heard nothing which 
would undermine any of our American institu- 
tions. These people spoke from their con- 
science, their mind, and their heart. I hope 
the day never comes in America when we need 
be afraid to listen to their conscience, their 
mind, and their heart.” 

The Salt Lake Tribune printed the endorse- 
ment of the five men who spoke. The Deseret 
News printed Franklin Harris’ praise of the 
aims and ideals and good deeds of UNESCO. 
The University of Utah student paper printed 
most of the chairman’s remarks. 

To the expressed fear that the writer, as 
librarian of the state university, might get him- 
self investigated as a “Red” the answer was 
that the American Legion in Utah had already 
been invited to investigate the university li- 
brary. Counter-Action, of course, has urged 
Legion posts all over America to see whether 
their libraries contain subversive literature. 
Actually, when the Legion was invited to look 
at the materials the librarian was told he might 
be visited someday, but only because he 
sounded like a man one would enjoy meeting. 

As to any fear of being called before an in- 
vestigating committee, the only answer which 
is possible is that people in fairly secure posi- 
tions with good friends in both parties must 
speak up for what is right or else little people 
in less secure jobs with fewer friends will be 
scared ever to speak their minds. 
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of the American Language, 


MORE ENTRIES - FULLER DEFINITIONS - MOST UP-TO-DATE VOCABULARY 
HE long-awaited college dictionary that presents and interprets our language 
in a realistic manner — as written and spoken by modern America. 


Not a revision of another dictionary. Word stock of more than 142,000 entries 
compiled on the basis of word usage at the college level. Every single word freshly 
defined and fully explained — from origin through development into the latest 
colloquial and slang meanings. A completely modern approach to grammar and 
language, building on the broad foundations laid down by Noah Webster. A 
monumental reference work combining simplicity with sound scholarship — in a 
convenient one-volume desk edition. 
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just four-footed, plant-eating animals that chew their cud and have split 
hooves. No shortcuts to save space where additional words make a meaning crystal 
clear. 


COMPARE IDIOMS, SLANG, COLLOQUIALISMS: 
Far ahead in the words and terms that make our American language so vital and 
colorful, such as carry a torch for, speak one’s mind, second-guess, double 
take, linebacker, write-in, square (slang), hayride. These and many others 
are not found in the two other leading desk dictionaries. 


COMPARE NEW SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS, SOCIAL TERMS: 
Check this dictionary for such important current words as cortisone, dilantin, 


geriatrics, cerebral palsy, cybernetics, simulcast, genocide, chain reac- 
tion, atomic age, cold war, NATO, napalm, flying saucer, Hooper rating, 
lox, fungo, hassel—most of them not found in the two other leading desk diction- 


aries. 


COMPARE ETYMOLOGIES, USAGE, SYNONYMS, PRONUNCIATIONS: 
More examples of usage—fuller etymologies—more descriptive synonomies than any 
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as 


other comparable desk dictionary. Realistic pronunciation of general American 
speech, with regional or foreign variations noted. 
COMPARE EASE OF USE: 


Every word, person, place, foreign expression or abbreviation in a single alphabetical 
listing, fully defined—with related words, plurals, tenses, etc., spelled out with the 
main entries. 
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Report of the Committee on Notable Books for 1952, 


Public Libraries Division 


The report of the Division’s Committee on Notable Books for 1952, which is a regular project 
of the Committee, was presented to the ALA Council at the Midwinter Meeting by Ruth 
Rutzen, director, Home Reading Services, Detroit Public Library, oe of the Division. 


The list, which has been issued annually since 1944, was compiled 


y Katherine E. Crumrine, 


librarian, Central Lending Department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, who was chairman of 


the notable books committee. 


Selections were made with the assistance of staffs of 56 libraries of all sizes throughout the 
country, from books published in this country in 1952 for adult readers. 


In making the presentation Miss Rutzen said: 


“As heretofore, the list is intended to provide recommendations for good reading of a broad 
and general character. From the hundreds of books published during 1952, many other lists 


could be made for other purposes. 


“These books for adult readers are considered by librarians to meet the tests of good writing, 


factual correctness, sincerity and honesty of pu 


rpose and to merit a place either as contributions 


to permanent literature or ‘as outstandingly useful books in aiding the growth and development 


of people as citizens and individuals.” 
P 


Notable Books of 1952 


Agar, Herbert, A Declaration of Faith, Houghton- 
Mifflin. 
Argument for revival of Natural Law and moral unanimity as 


common meeting ground for men of all creeds, the world over. 


Allen, Frederick L., The Big Change, Harper. 
A perceptive appraisal of the social and economic changes that 
have occurred in the United States during the past half century. 


Behrman, Samuel N., Duveen, Random. 
Biography of Joseph Duveen, art dealer extraordinary, and his 


wealthy American patrons. 


Berenson, Bernhard, Rumor and Reflection, 1941- 
1944, Simon and Schuster. 


Between the lines of an eminent art critic’s comments on art, 
politics, and personalities can be read the story of the war in 


Italy. 


Bible, The Holy Bible. Revised Standard Version, 


Nelson. 
A widely heralded revision of the King James version in the 


language of our time. 


Brooks, Van Wyck, Confident Years: 1885-1915, 


Dutton. 
The concluding 
helped to define the American tradition in literature. 


volume in a distinguished series that has 


Castro, Josué de, Geography of Hunger, Little. 


A striking analysis of the food-and-population problem of the 
earth, with suggestions for solving it. 


Chambers, Whittaker, Witness, Random. 
This confession of a disillusioned Communist is one of the 
most significant autobiographies of our day. 


Clark, Eleanor, Rome and a Villa, Doubleday. 
Richly descriptive impressions of Rome, both ancient and mod- 
ern, with interesting literary sidelights. 


Conrad, Barnaby, Matador, Houghton-Mifflin. 
A famous matador’s last fight provides an extraordinary study 
of the psychology of fear. 
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Cooke, Alistair, One Man’s America, Knopf. 
An Englishman’s discerning interpretation of American life and 
manners, 


De Voto, Bernard A., The Course of Empire, 
Houghton-Mifflin. 
With this volume the author completes a trilogy which will 
remain a permanent contribution to the history of the West. 


Dewey, Thomas E., Journey to the Far Pacific, 
Doubleday. 


An informative report on conditions in Southeast Asia high- 


lighted by constructive suggestions for a Pacific defense pact. 


Dobie, James F., The Mustangs, Little. 
A faithful and entertaining recreation of the days of the wild 
horses of the old West. 


Douglas, Paul H., Ethics in Government, Harvard 


University Press. 
A sensible and thought provoking approach to an important 
question. 


Douglas, William O., Beyond the High Himalayas, 
Doubleday. 


More than an observant traveler’s story, this is a perceptive 
commentary on the politics and social problems of Central Asia. 


Eliot, Thomas S., The Complete Poems and Plays, 


Harcourt. 
The first comprehensive edition of the poems and plays of an 
eminent modern poet. 


Ellison, Ralph, Invisible Man, Random. 
A powerful, symbolic story of a Negro’s search for personal 
identity in a white man’s world. 


Frank, Anne, Diary of a Young Girl, Doubleday. 
Anne Frank’s record of her growing up in a family in hiding 
from the Nazis is a deeply moving one of adolescence and war. 


Freeman, Douglas S., George Washington; V. 5, 
Victory with the Help of France, Scribner. 


Latest volume of this important, definitive biography. 
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Gray, Elizabeth J., Windows for the Crown Prince, 
Lippincott. 


As tutor to the Crown Prince of Japan, an American woman 
interprets the American way of life to the Japanese royal family. 


Grew, Joseph C., The Turbulent Era: A Diplo- 
matic Record of 40 years, 1904-1945, Houghton- 
Mifflin. 


A readable contribution to the history of recent American 


diplomacy by the former ambassador to Japan. 


Hand, Learned, The Spirit of Liberty, Knopf. 

The non-legal addresses and papers of one of the most dis- 
tinguished jurists of our time. 
Hart-Davis, Rupert, Hugh Walpole, Macmillan. 

A fascinating story of Walpole the man and the London literary 
world in which he moved. 


Hemingway, Ernest, The Old Man and the Sea, 


Scribner. 
A superbly told short novel in praise of courage, involving an 
old fisherman, a great fish and a boy. 


Hoover, Herbert C., Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: 
V.2, The Cabinet and the Presidency, 1920- 
1933, V. 3, The Great Depression, 1929-1941, 


Macmillan. 
Mr. Hoover's political testament on many public issues of his 


years as Secretary of Commerce and as President. 


Howard, Joseph K., Strange Empire: A Narrative 
of the Northwest, Morrow. 


Sound and significant history of an attempt to found a little 
New France in Northwestern Canada. 


Killilea, Marie L., Karen, Prentice-Hall. 
The story of a courageous and victorious fight by the parents 
of a cerebral palsied child to make her life worth living. 


King, Ernest J. and Whitehill, W. M., Fleet Ad- 
miral King, A Naval Record, Norton. 
A straightforward account of a long naval career and the Ad- 
miral’s part in the strategic decisions of World War II. 


Koestler, Arthur, Arrow in the Blue, Macmillan. 

This first volume of Koestler’s autobiography presents a success- 
ful synthesis of self-examination, political analysis and lively 
chronicling. 


Krutch, Joseph W., Desert Year, Sloane. 
The changing seasons, in the southwest desert country, are 
described in nature writing of particular beauty. 
Latourette, Kenneth S., American Record in the 
Far East, 1945-1951, Macmillan. 


An objective appraisal of our relations with the Far East since 
the end of the war. 


Lubell, Samuel, 
Harper. 


A stimulating study of the underlying forces which are shap- 


Future of American Politics, 


ing our political life into a new pattern. 


MacLeish, Archibald, Collected Poems: 1917-1952, 
Houghton-Mifflin. 


Poems which express a poet’s keen awareness of his place in 


the national scene. 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent, The Letters of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Harper. 


A sensitive artist is portrayed through letters to family, friends 


and publishers. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Irony of American History, 


Scribner. 
A provocative examination of the position of the United States 


in the contemporary world. 
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O’Connor, Frank, Pseud., Stories of Frank O’Con- 


nor, Knopf. 
Outstanding literary merit distinguishes this new collection of 
stories by a leading Irish writer. 


Philbrick, Herbert A., I Led Three Lives: Citizen, 


Communist, Counterspy, McGraw. 
An important expose of Communism, which is also a record of 
a courageous and patriotic service. 


Porter, Katherine A., The Days Before, Harcourt. 


Essays, critical and personal, by a master craftsman. 


Prescott, Hilda F. M., The Man on a Donkey, 


Macmillan. 
The England of Henry VIII is vividly pictured by a novelist 
who blends fine scholarship with great literary imagination. 


Remarque, Erich M., Spark of Life, Appleton. 
Even in a grim Nazi concentration camp, the free spirit of man 
refuses to be extinguished. 


Rowan, Carl T., South of Freedom, Knopf. 
A Negro newspaper reporter writes of the changes, good and 
bad, in race relations in his native South. 


Shaw, George B., Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell; Their Correspondence, Knopf. 


Stimulating letters that reflect the charm, vivacity and vitality 
of a great playwright and a talented acress. 


Shirer, William L., Midcentury Journey, Farrar. 
A penetrating study of the forces which catapulted the century 
into World War II and into the present ‘“‘Age of Anxiety.” 


Simon, Edith, Golden Hand, Putnam. 
Historical novel rich in every day scenes of life in Richard II's 
time when faith in miracles could build a great cathedral. 


Stevenson, Adlai E., Speeches of Adlai Stevenson, 
Harper. 
An extraordinary mastery of the written word gives this volume 
of campaign speeches more than temporary interest and value. 


Strong, George T., The Diary of George Templeton 
Strong, Macmillan. 


A remarkable diary, which is essentially a record of the growth 
of New York City from 1835-1875. 


Thomas, Benjamin P., Abraham Lincoln, Knopf. 
Deeply conversant with Lincoln sources, Mr. Thomas gives a 
well rounded portrait of the man and the controversial issues 


of his time. 


Vandenberg, Arthur H., The Private Papers, 
Houghton-Mifflin. 


Reveals the statesmanship of a man who, from an isolationist, 
became a bi-partisan leader in world affairs. 


Webb, Walter P., The Great Frontier, Houghton- 
Mifflin. 
A historian discusses the part the Great Frontier has piayed 
in the development of the Western World during the last four 
hundred years. 


Wecter, Dixon, Sam Clemens of Hannibal, 
Houghton-Mifflin. 


With skill and understanding the author recreates Twain's boy- 
hood years, years reflected in the best of his writing. 


Wilmot, Chester, Struggle for Europe, Harper. 
A detailed history of the war in Europe which traces political 
and military events from Dunkirk to the German surrender. 


Wilson, Edmund, The Shores of Light, Farrar. 


A collection of reviews, essays and miscellaneous pieces by a 


major American critic. 
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Brooklyn Public 


Library 


Studies 
an Idea 


FRANCIs R. Sr. JOHN 


A FEW pays Aco I found on my desk an 
envelope of exhibit materials marked “Per- 
sonal.” It was something to do with an ALA- 
UNESCO project. Glancing at it, I found my 
attention suddenly caught by pictures—expres- 
sive and beautiful photographs of Indian men, 
women and children. The camera had caught 
eagerness and excitement in their faces as they 
listened to a radio, watched a movie, examined 
a microfilm. Here was an Indian village sup- 
plied with some of the tools necessary for the 
great mass educational movement of the 
Twentieth Century. Such tools, I found, are 
being supplied by Americans, Danes, Austra- 
lians, Britons and others to many less privileged 
countries through the Unesco Gift Coupon 
program. 

I like the idea of voluntary assistance pro- 
grams; they provide an opportunity for human 
beings to help other human beings directly. 
They are an important supplement, in the 
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international field, to the actions which our 
government has taken to improve the educa- 
tional and living standards of many peoples. 
Is there a better bulwark against Communism, 
a better way toward friendship and peace? 
This program seemed to have possibilities, so 
I examined the text and then asked myself the 
following questions to determine whether or 
not we would use this particular program. 


1. Does this program fall within the educational 
and informational role of a public library? 
Since public libraries have the responsibility 
of helping their communities to a better under- 
standing of all peoples and a broader horizon, 
this program was within our field. We have 
ical that picture displays stimulate discussion 
and action by community groups so the sugges- 
tions from the ALA-UNESCO envelope would 
be definitely helpful. In a system as large as 
Brooklyn there is friendly rivalry among the 
agencies in developing original slants and vary- 
ing types of displays, but the proposed exhibit 
seemed so complete and well-organized that 
many of the branches think it unnecessary to 
change it. In any case we do consider it the 
duty of the library to provide information on 
all UN agencies; this display should help us 
do that. 
. Does this project meet the library’s need for pro- 
gramming with community organizations? 
There are a good many groups in our com- 
munity which seek information on international 
affairs and many of them wish to participate 
more actively. This display provides informa- 
tion plus action plus a very human appeal. This 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Gadgets, Gismos and Gimmicks 


Fred J. Reynolds 


The Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen 
County, Indiana, goes all out for mechanization 
—but only when it increases public service or 
library economy. 


ARE YOU SECURE 

IN your present posi- 

tion, or will you be 

replaced by a me- 

chanical gadget? Do 

you really have an 

unique contribution 

to make to your pro- 

- fession, something 

——z=> that is protected 

from the encroach- 

ment of modern me- 

chanical invention, or can a robot or gimmick 
perform your work as well or better than you? 

That these questions should be posed to 
librarians, of all people, seems almost fantastic, 
but observance and inspection of modern large 
library procedures and techniques will give the 
reader food for serious thought. The library, 
one of the last sanctuaries of conservatism, is 
being forced to accept the aid of mechanical 
devices in the interest of efficiency and eco- 
nomy. The quiet and seclusion of this vener- 
able institution is being supplanted by the 
clank, thump and whir of machinery. 

Science, invention and the accumulation of 
recent experiences in their application to busi- 
ness and industry have dictated the assimilation 
of new and relevant practices and procedures 
into library operation. Inflation, too, with the 
deprivations resultant upon its added costs has 
hastened the use of this new knowledge which 
might otherwise have long remained dormant. 
The long industrial acceleration of the past 
decade and the high nominal wages consequent 
have created a scarcity of employable person- 
nel, This, too, has pointed the way to rational- 
ize and to coordinate procedures and processes 
with machines and more orderly methods. 
Experiences gained from WPA projects more 
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than a decade ago demonstrated many things 
libraries could do for themselves which either 
were neglected or which were available only 
on the basis of costly contractual relationships 
outside the library personnel. It became 
apparent that the library could do for itself 
many things not previously deemed possible. 


Specialized Employees 


The modern large library can employ a 
building force of specialized employees who 
can use tools with facility and dexterity, and 
it can hereby minimize the employment of 
outside contractors and workmen for installa- 
tions, additions and repairs. The need for 
shelving, cabinets, book trucks, racks, stands, 
tables and other items of furniture is perennial 
and constant in an expanding library system. 
A good cabinet maker, if he has the ener 
equipment, can produce these items muc 
more cheaply than they can be purchased from 
the outside. For fourteen years a cabinet 
maker has worked constantly in this library 
making stationary and moveable furniture. 
The end of his work is by no means in sight. 

The library has gradually provided and 
equipped a modern cabinet shop inclusive of 
a wide variety of hand tools together with 
these power tools for woodworking: drill press, 
shaper, 8” bench saw, band saw, power planer 
and motor, 7’ power sander, jointer, 2 power 
hand saws, electric hand planer, electric screw 
driver, electric saber saw, 2 electric hand drills, 
small power sander, portable power sander, 
electric router with dovetailing attachment. 

The alteration and remodeling of buildings 
and the installation of shelving, cupboards and 
flooring justifies the full time employment of a 
carpenter for whom there is has always been a 
rather staggering backlog of unfinished proj- 
ects. Even with access to the power tools 
which makes for expedition and dispatch there 
is at present more than a six month’s accumula- 
tion of work. 

The considerable expanse of walls, ceilings 
and outside iaedneenl on library buildings 
requires the service of a painter and interior 
decorator with one or more helpers on a year- 
round basis. The products of the cabinet shop 
require a skilled decorator for finishing them. 
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Since this work continues constantly, it must 
be done by regularly employed personnel. 


Electrician Necessary 


The need for modern lighting and the in- 
creasing number of electrical devices in use in 
a public library sanctions the steady employ- 
ment of an electrician. This library has em- 


ployed an electrician on its maintenance staff 





NEUMAN STUDIO 


Ray Bouse, the cabinet maker, is shown standing 
at the bench saw. Other equipment includes jointer, 
sanders, shapers, planer, drill press, and band saw. 


for more than six years. The purchase of a 
voltmeter, an ammeter and a candle-power 
meter have facilitated his work. These skilled 
workmen plus a plasterer who can do the work 
of a mason and a carpenter if necessary con- 
stitute the maintenance force. Other mechani- 
cal operations like simple plumbing, soldering, 
roofing and cement finishing have been in 
rather constant demand at many points in the 
system and are accomplished by the regularly 
employed personnel who possess these skills. 

The idea and the practicability of acquir- 
ing such a building force evolved with the 
advent of the WPA project after 1935. It is 
a source of satisfaction and pride to rely al- 
most wholly upon library employees for the 
many tasks that formerly required outside 
help. It further lends credence to the old 
adage “If you want a thing well done, do it 
yourself.” 

The multifarious activities of this library 
system and the need for parking space for 
the library fleet of passenger cars and trucks 
as well as the cars of employees enjoined the 
acquisition of additional property. To meet 
these demands the library has acquired two 
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buildings for storage and a large parking lot 
in the immediate vicinity of the main library 
building and a large three story building with 
approximately 22,000 square feet of floor space 
and an adjacent parking lot three city blocks 
distant from the main library building. All 
school work, behind-the-scenes work, mechani- 
cal and technical processes and the cabinet 
shop have been transferred to this building. 
Here is the nerve-center of the library system. 
The only activities remaining in the main build- 
ing are those concerned with direct service to 
the public. 

To provide for maximum efficiency of trans- 
portation and communication each building 
is provided with a ten station Masco public 
address system with master station at every 
point of contact. Installation of an electric 
dumb waiter capable of carrying 400 lbs. 
traveling 50ft. per minute at Main Library and 
and an electric freight and passenger elevator 
at the Administration Annex combined with the 
use of scores of book trucks provide for rapid 
movement of books, freight and supplies. This 
has eliminated much back-breaking physical 
labor formerly supplied by several young men 
who devoted most of their time to the trans- 
portation of books. 


Library Transportation 


The use of library-owned passenger cars and 
trucks has expedited the movement of em- 
ployees and materials from one station to an- 
other. This has been particularly true in the 
school service where book stock is interchange- 
able and infusions of new books to 97 schools 
is constant; where nine photo-chargers are 
moved almost daily from one to another of 
more than thirty of the larger public and 
parochial schools; and where employees may be 
quickly transferred several miles from one 
school to another. To meet these exigencies 
the library has acquired a motor fleet consisting 
of six passenger cars, one station wagon, one 
open-bed truck, one large panel truck and two 
panel sedan delivery trucks. Use of these 
vehicles permits scheduled daily transit of 
freight and mail between main library and 
administration building; daily messenger, de- 
livery and collection service to each of five 
urban branches from main library and the 
administration building and weekly messenger, 
delivery and collection service to all schools 
served in city and county as well as the rural 
branches. 

With respect to the acquisition and develop- 
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ment of audio-visual equipment this library 
has adopted a conservative pace conditioned 
upon the charting of an irrevocable course and 
the availability of suitable personnel. Thus 
far it has included a phonograph record collec- 
tion and documentary film and voice reproduc- 
tion of local events. Audio-visual equipment 
acquired to date includes one tape recorder, 
one still camera, one 16mm motion picture 
camera and projector, one exposure meter, 
stationary sound equipment for projecting re- 
corded music into ear phones and to speakers 
in listening booth, and music record broad- 
casting equipment with six stations in the 
administration building for audition of all 
employees in that building. 


Gadgets for Pictures 


The library is currently producing an exten- 
sive mounted picture collection of several 
hundred thousand items. The paste, brush 
and hand procedure of the past has been slow, 
expensive and lacking in neatness. The elec- 
tric mounting machine with assembly line 
methods has made possible mass production of 
a superior article with greatly diminished labor 
costs. Present dry-mounting equipment in- 
cludes three electric presses of varied size and 
accessories for assembly line of six workers. 

With the recent purchase of the new Rem- 
ington Rand micro-filming machine, splicer 
and A-O reader, the library has begun its pro- 
gram of micro-filming government documents 
and periodicals to meet the increasing pressure 
for more storage space for bound volumes. 
This has necessitated the purchase of a 30 inch 
hydraulic power cutter to prepare the material 
for the micro-filming machine. The cutter is 
used also for cutting picture mounting board, 
cardboard for signs, stock for printing and the 
trimming of the library’s publications. For 
reading the library’s files of micro-cards and 
micro-film we have purchased one Recordak, 
one micro-card reader, and three Remington 
Rand micro-film readers. 

Library-owned printing equipment includes 
one book stamping machine for the labelling 
of books, one Embosograf machine and 15 
fonts of assorted type for the manufacture of 
signs of all sizes in all color combination, and 
a new model 1250 Multilith which permits the 
production of printed forms, book lists, book 
cards, and pamphlets. The work of this print- 
ing press includes the publication of a series of 
historical pamphlets of local interest. These 
publications are multi-paged and are usually 
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printed in lots of ten thousand. The acquisi- 
tion of an automatic folding machine and foot- 
operated stapling machine has saved untold 
hours of manual labor. 

The procurement of six electromatic type- 
writers and three manual typewriters has pro- 
duced attractive copy with a variety of type 
faces. 

Sixteen electric photo-chargers are in use at 
main library, five urban branches, the book- 
mobile, and 31 school deposits where books 
are loaned at the rate of 300 to 1,000 per day. 
Moving the cameras almost daily makes avail- 
able nine of the photo-chargers for use in the 
school agencies. A Smith processor at the 
annex develops all film paper gore by the 
sixteen machines. All overdue notices for 
these agencies are mailed from a central office. 
This has resulted in the liberation of profes- 
sional personnel from several clerical tasks. 
A postage meter in the office from which all 
overdue postals and overdue letters are mailed 
prevents loss and careless usage of postage 
stamps. 

The installation of the graphotype and two 
addressograph machines effected a substantial 
saving in manpower. These machines are used 
whenever repetitive card typing is indicated. 
Hours of revision are hereby obviated since 
only the metal plate embossed on the grapho- 
type is revised and the cards imprinted from it 
in the addressograph machine are necessarily 


(Continued on page 120) 


L to R: Donald Huber is working at the Emboso- 
graf. Marjorie Main is reading film paper prepara- 
tory to sending overdue notices. Mrs. Judith Paxton 
is typing an overdue list for one of the schools. 











Man, the Book and the Picture 


WILLIAM READY 


SERIGRAPHY IS THE ARTISTIC technique of 
silk-screen printing and the art of serigraphy, 
the developing commercial process of silk- 
screen printing, together with the improvement 
of mass-production color printing, contains ex- 
citing and significant features that have been 
realized by some artists, writers, readers, and 
librarians; between them they can effect a 
lasting and wholesome change in the relation 
that exists between Man and the Book and 
the Picture. 

Serigraphy enables the artist to print scores 
of originals where before there was only one. 
It means that an artist can print and illustrate 
a book so beautiful that it seems medieval and 
by means of serigraphy he can turn out fifty 
books, all originals, all as lovely as the first, 
but now in a limited edition, an enterprise that 
will reward him, that will pay him, that will 
permit him to devote his time to such work, to 
printing and illustrating in such a way as has 
never before been seen. Already in this 
country there have been, since the war, some 
lovely examples of this new art. Print (July 
1952) carries reviews by Victor Strauss of two 
books designed and executed by the artist 
André Girard, Heraclide d’Ephése and Bau- 
delaire: Mon coeur mis a nu. A new form of 
printing and illustrating is coming that is 
more beautiful than any previous process, “the 
highest fulfillment of the dreams of biblio- 
philes” (Print, July 1952, p. 4). Although it 
will remain rare and in the serigraphic form, 
present books will be coming out that will 


revolutionize the standard of the graphic arts. 

There is a place for limited editions, for 
rare fine books. The present pattern of limited 
editions is often a joke, like the Limited Edi- 
tions Club, and most attempts at fine inspira- 


Division, Stanford 
University Libraries, and 
lecturer in bibliography. 
He also teaches 
occasionally in Stanford’s 
Creative Writing Center. 
A book of his stories, 
The Great Disciple, 
was published in 1951. 
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tional printing tends to curlicue or to startle, 
and anyway is generally a machine-made job. 
Serigraphy permits a man or a library to own 
a psalter or a text or a copy of poem, maybe 
just one poem, that is as original and as indi- 
vidual as a painting, and at a price that is not 
out of this world. 

The greater the artist the greater the result 
that comes, but anyone can practice serig- 
raphy. The apparatus is simple; there is a 
lucid explanation of it in the July 1952 Print 
and it does permit a simplicity, a manual proc- 
ess to come back into graphic art that over 
the years has been becoming more and more 
esoteric, mannered and mechanical. 

While librarians generally are rightly con- 
cerned with large and popular editions there 
are some writers who deserve to be published 
in a way that is embellished by the process: all 
over the country there are little poets, little 
story tellers, little historians; there are very 
great writers who deserve special pages—to all 
these serigraphy brings a new means of pres- 
entation more suitable and finer than any 
other means that were before available. 

Librarians are becoming aware of this new 
book art; it will enable them to obtain origi- 
nals, it will permit them to stimulate around 
them a love and a reverence for fine books in a 
way that was never possible before and, most 
of all, it permits them to acquire a picture col- 
lection that is as far removed from the old 
library collection of colored copies as is a pic- 
ture in a magazine away from a Ganymed re- 
production. Many artists are beginning to 
offer serigraphic prints: it means they can offer 
fifty or so pictures of a design, all varying 
slightly, all the result of the artist’s own labor, 
and all bearing the look and the feel of the 
painter’s style far more so than any previous 
techniques. This is how serigraphy differs 
from the usual silk-screen printing: one is an 
art, the other is a process. 

These original pictures, done by the artist's 
own hand, are still and will remain, and rightly 
sO, expensive, compared to commercial repro- 
ductions, but there is also the present and im- 
proving processes of silk-screen printing. Silk- 
screen prints are so remarkably cheap that 
any library can obtain for very little outlay, 
often for a few dollars, copies of the works of 
Matisse, Braque, Miro, Picasso, Rouault, Cha- 
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gall, and other moderns, can build "p a picture 
collection that will both enhance the library, 
entrance the passing reader and develop his 
artistic taste, and at the same time acquire a 
lending library of reproductions that are 
worthy of the originals. 

One of the great problems of a picture col- 
lection is the mounting of the pictures. Often 
good pictures are so unattractively mounted 
that the reader rejects the picture, unable to 
envisage it hanging on the wall of his own 
room because of the mounting. At Stanford 
there is a collection of silk-screen and seri- 
graphic pictures mounted on masonite and 
other pressed-wood bases to general satisfac- 
tion, the picture pasted to the masonite by 
means of a vegetable glue, 4 4 oe with a 
plastic varnish, and the result is both lasting 
and attractive, easy to store, to exhibit and to 
lend. Often the masonite is painted or stained 
an appropriate color to blend with the picture; 
either the rough or the smooth side of the 
wood shows as the nature of the picture seems 
to warrant, and the whole cost of the opera- 
tion, including the materials, runs to an av- 
erage of something more than a dollar a pic- 
ture, besides the cost of the print. Two holes 
are punched along the top of the frame so that 
the readers can either string the picture up or 
lean it as they wish. At the back of the frame 
is stuck an envelope containing a card that 
bears the artist and the title of the picture. 
When a reader borrows a picture, he extracts 
the card from the envelope, signs it and dates 
it; the card then becomes the charge card. A 
duplicate of the charge cards forms a catalog 
of the collection. The pictures are loaned for 
a whole quarter, and the loan may be renewed 
if there is no call. There is always an exhibi- 
tion of the pictures along the main stairway, 
and the exhibitions stay up for months, often 
for the whole quarter. As every reader passes 
up the main stairway everybody sees them, 
and there is never any time during the day 
that the pictures are not being looked at with 
either admiration, suspicion, or wonder. The 
library regards this picture collection as a most 
rewarding acquisition and the student and 
faculty reaction has been altogether favorable. 
The whole collection is continually in use, 
either on exhibition or on loan, and most bor- 
rowers claim that it is a completely new expe- 
rience for them to be able to have in their 
rooms, or their offices, a Rouault reproduction, 
or a Rattner, or a Braque. 

It seems that a library rather than an art 
gallery is the place for such a collection. Those 
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1953 LIBRARY « 
TOUR OF europe 


JOIN another specially planned tour for li- 
brarians and their friends. 

Here is your cote & see the Europe you 
have been dreaming about for so long from 


Scotland to glorious Rome, 


Oise ; - COTLANDe ENGLAND 


HOLLAND e BELGIUM e 
SWITZERLAND e ITALY e 
and some of their famous libraries. 


All-Expense Tour—35 Days 


By air JUNE 26—JULY 31 using the erhotnled 
tourist flights of KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIR 
LINES, also by trans-atlantic liner. 


GERMANY 
FRANCE 


Personally conducted by 
GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
Map Division, New York Public Library 
For full details of this as well as our 


other ATC tours write for descriptive 
folder. 


AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
11 West 42nd St. New York 36, N.Y. 





who go to an art gallery are already aware of 
art: it is the reader who generally is not, and a 
picture collection does make him so. 

Beside the art of serigraphy and the process 
of silk-screen printing there are also available, 
very cheaply, colored prints that fill out a col- 
lection and are quite acceptable. A colored 
Ganymed print of Dali's Crucifixion, for ex- 
ample, has been the most popular picture of 
the season, and while it does not offer the full 
value of a silk-screen print, it is far better than 
such reproductions used to be. The Medici 
prints, some of them, are magnificent, like the 
print of Titian’s Duke of Norfolk, and the 
Swiss firm of Skira put out reproductions, in 
portfolios that contain also a biography of the 
painter, at prices that mean that each print 
costs about a dime, and these prints are better 
than can be expected. Therefore, from the fine 
to the general, from serigraphy down through 
silk-screen printing to mass production colored 
pictures, there is such quality available now, in 
growing quantities, that libraries can look for- 
ward to owning really fine and rare modern 
books, fine pictures by the artists, and a col- 
lection of reproductions well-mounted, that 
will increase their resources and the pleasure 
and appreciation of the readers. 
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Overdue Finds 


God forbid that I should say a word against a public library, but nothing will take the place 


of a rack or a shelf full of books by one’s own chair, close to a well-adjusted light, whether it be 


a lamp or a window. Everyone's shelf will 
contain different books, and the books which 
give joy to youth may not delight age, but the 
pleasure of reading continues. The habit, 
firmly established, enables one to endure, if 
need be, misfortune and even disgrace. I see 
to-day greater anxiety written on the faces of 
my millionaire friends than I do on the faces of 
the poor men who resort day after day to our 
public libraries, there to solace themselves with 
a book. In an established love of reading there 
is a policy of insurance guaranteeing certain 
happiness till death. 

—A. Epwarp NEWTON in 

End Papers 


LittLeE, BRowN, AND COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1933 By A. EDWARD NEWTON, 


p. 30-31. (QUOTED BY PERMISSION OF 
EXECUTOR OF ESTATE) 


This is a sample quotation. 











A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one 
year will be given for each submitted quo- 
tation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be Sein non-library publi- 
cations. Subject matter should generally be 
concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be be- 
tween 50 and 250 words. Source must be 
stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole 
judge in the selection of quotations used. 
If duplicate quotations are _ received, 
priority will be given the one bearing the 
earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be re- 
turned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA 
member is published, the award of mem- 
bership will be given to any non-member 
designated by the member. Address quo- 
tations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, IIl. 








1953 CATALOG 


Bigger than ever — 72 pages. 


Better than ever — new products 


— new timesavers — the 


most complete Gaylord catalog 


ever published. 


Your copy is on the way — 





Watch for it! 


Gaylord FLT Ie 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


TOUR a 





Liquick LEATHER PRESERVATIVE lends longer 
life to dying leather volumes. Crumpling backs, 
powdering sides will be strengthened with no more 
than two applications. May be purchased at 
$3.95 per 16 oz. bottle from Liquick Leather, Inc., 
32 Hawley Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

—Contributed by Edward A. D’Allessandro 

A source of income for libraries and further 
opportunity for service may be found in comN- 
TYPERS, which are 
coin operated type- 
writers. Quiet model 
typewriters may be 
placed in _ reading 
room, in stack carrels, 
or in special rooms. 
Machines are placed 
in libraries without 
cost or obligation and 
a percentage of receipts is paid to the library. 
Servicing by local representatives. For information 
write to Gramont Corporation, 2756 Rowena Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

School librarians, faced with Licutinc diffi- 
culties, may be interested in the new solar-lite 
Dean featuring low brightness, quantity illumina- 
tion, all at construction, and low price. For 
details, write to Solar Light Mfg. Co., 1357 S. 
Jefferson St., Chicago, Il. 

Copy prepared for photographing or duplicating 
processes is more uniform and legible if CARBON 
RIBBONS are used. A carbon-ribbon electric type- 
writer is now produced by Remington Rand, with 
an alternate fabric ribbon mechanism as well. Ask 
for booklet Re-8552 from Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

Do you have a woRLD GLOBE in your library? 
School libraries, as well as public libraries, will 
find them in constant use if they are available. 
Globes for various uses are available, in cradles, 
as low as $4.25. Write to Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl., and 
ask for their new 1952 catalog. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., has dis- 
continued distribution of home Fr_Ms and has sold 
its 16mm and 8mm silent films to Pictorial Films 
of New York. 16mm sound films have been trans- 
ferred to Instructional Films, Inc. EB Films is 
continuing to produce films of a general educa- 
tional interest to libraries. A new CATALOG list- 
ing more than 600 films is now being published. 
Their address is 1150 Wilmette Ave., ieee Ill. 

1953 model TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER announced 
by Califone Corporation uses the 4-watt amplifier 





“‘DICK’’ WHITTINGTON 
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and 8” speaker of the Califone professional player, 
for better tone quality. It is equipped with a 
Webster record changer, jack for external speaker 
or headphones, and automatic shutoff. $89.95. 
Write to Califone Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

oe of rEcorps, the Glen Ridge (N.J.) Free 
Public Library has published “Questions and 
Answers Concerning the Children’s Record Loan 
Library,” an 8-page pamphlet available for 35 
cents in coin to cover postage and mailing costs. 

BOOKSTACK EQUIP- 
MENT is the subject of 
Virginia Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp. new 8-page 
illustrated brochure. 
It details methods for 
making libraries more 
functional and attrac- 
tive for substantially 
less investment. Write 
to Virginia Metal 
Products Corp., 1112 
First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

If you want to copy 
any kind of material, 
write to E. J. Lush, Inc., 207 Orange St., New 
Haven, Conn. for their new “Contoura” Portable 
Photocopier folder. “Contoura” is said to be the 
only photo-copier that can be carried in a brief- 
case. 

DiIsPLAy LETTERS for bulletin boards, announce- 
ments, etc., are now available in bright plastic. 
Write to Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich., for 
more information. 

Did you see the ad for “pEc-Boarp” Junior in 
the February issue of the ALA Bulletin? Its 18” 
x 24” size makes it a natural for displaying one 
book or reading list and it doesn’t take up a ot of 
room. You can obtain Junior from Demco, Madison 
1, Wis. 


NEW CATALOGS 


You'll find the newest in LmBRARY sUPPLIEs listed 
in Gaylord’s 1953 catalog. It contains such gems 
as a new case binder, very inexpensive, made to 
order for plastic-bound periodicals and separates 
and information on the record album bag, a mis- 
nomer if there ever was one, for it will be used in 
libraries for virtually everything, including records. 
That’s catalog 53, Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, 
N.Y., or Stockton, Calif. 
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FOR THE RECORD cS 


ACCREDITING SITUATION 
Report to Council, February 3, 1953 


The Board of Education for Librarianship is 
charged by the American Library Association with 
responsibility for the promotion and peat 
of education for librarianship. Formulating for the 
approval of Council minimum standards for library 
schools is one of its principal duties, and publishing 
annually a list of accredited library schools is one 
of its prescribed functions. 

Its accrediting program is currently concerned 
exclusively with the graduate professional curricula 
of library schools. The Board of Education for 
Librarianship has always been willing to cooperate 
and will continue to cooperate with any agency or 
group of agencies recognized by the institutions 
with which it deals in seeking more effective means 
of improving graduate professional education. It 
shares with every institution of higher education a 
desire to simplify procedures and to achieve its ends 
with the greatest economy of effort. 

It is pleased that the National Commission on 
Accrediting has recognized that there are “varia- 
tions in the degree to which the several —— 
Associations are prepared to assume immediately 
the full burden of responsibility for over-all accredi- 
tation of institutions,” and it accepts the opportunity 
to work experimentally with these associations. 
During this experimental period, the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship will continue to establish, 
maintain, and apply its own standards and to pub- 
lish regularly a list of library schools ienadied 
under these standards. 

Jack Dalton, Chairman 
Board of Education for Librarianship 





The following are additions to pertinent 
sections of the ALA Organization and Informa- 
tion Bulletin, December 1952: 


ALA Council, pages 373-378: 


Louisiana Library Association, add Florrinell F. 
Morton, Louisiana State University Library, 
Baton Rouge (1956) 

Oregon Library Association: Eloise Ebert, State 
Library, Salem (1956) 

South Carolina Library Association: Estellene P. 
Walker, South Carolina State Library Board, 
Columbia (1956) 

West Virginia Library Association: E. Hugh 
Behymer, Bethany College Library, Bethany 
(1955) 


ALA Joint Committees, 1952-53, page 390: 

Canadian Library Association and ALA, the Chair- 
man Maud L. Moseley, University of Washing- 
ton Library, Seattle, Washington. 


ALA Representatives on Other Organizations, Groups 

and Committees, page 393: 

American Council on Education, ALA representa- 
tives add Mildred L. Batchelder, Mrs. Rachael 
Wingfield DeAngelo, and S. Janice Kee. 

U.S. National Commission for UNESCO substitute 
Douglas Bryant for Luther H. Evans. 









PROCEEDINGS of the 1951-52 Conferences 
are now available to ALA members on re- 
quest. Copies have been distributed to in- 
stitutional members. Address Leo M. Weins, 
ALA Comptroller, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Il. 






Audio-Visual Workshop 


Librarians will be able to study the major problems and newest developments in the audio- 
visual field at a special workshop to be held in Los Angeles, June 19-21, for the three days 
preceding the ALA’s Summer Conference there. 

The workshop is being sponsored jointly by the library schools at the University of California 
Berkeley campus and the University of Southern California, and the ALA’s Audio-Visual Board. 

The place of audio-visual materials in libraries, including the use of non-commercial educational 
television, will be studied and discussed. The content of the program is being devised by a 
steering committee in the true workshop sense by securing from the field the major problems 
and questions to be considered. It is expected that the University of Southern California’s new 
television station will be available to the workshop for demonstration purposes. 

Irving Lieberman, director of the Audio-Visual Project on the Berkeley campus, is chairman 
of the Steering Committee for the workshop. Persons interested in further details should write 
to him at the School of Librarianship, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Treasurer's Report ee 


FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1951 TO AUGUST 31, 1952 


BALANCE SHEET AUGUST 31, 1952 








ASSETS 
Endowment Funds: 
Ch: 0h; ST RE 6 00:5 6:05:00 6:5:090 0. 06.004045 04006 knedeeneswawes Opies beeen Ceress0s4ee keene $ 3,051.69 
EOE, GE > oii cect dartet wekscieibaredad eins sr ecabusaetncidesenen iio eivhiraiicaas, 0 le somes ne 1,970,172.66 
SORE: CUE outa 908 9cakenhspnadtotuediiansasathnavawns bieesteeaeee ite hap eevee oa a vcaweneenene 179,422.50 
Accrued interest purchased ........ Osan nakaededes ese sak tu sews seaweed eeaewied ses eee nenee 16.96 
Accounts receivable ..........+..--- isi biden ima tathee bd ka hdaweskabeeieebuate ene 5-aaisirn een 24,425.65 
Total endowment fund assets .............. otidiine led Seat sale Sabwoes ccsedecéstdenasmeaseelaee $2,177,089.46 
General and Specia] Funds: 
EN OR inning 600.00 sates ndsioynass/sanideaeneeelen ea Ba raven ree ee wah es ‘Sas pnaeies ean 210,316.94 
Cy Oe TD on cence kets: ceil ot 4dndssecteeevars dinakeaeare id onan aa maltese caw pe ecneeewners 300.00 
Ce Bi GAGE iii oo xc os-< nc tie tehris sso 500 00e5aesccscecnass jrehe'n6és eps 000esekbugees 4gueeeebeaed ane 425.00 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ..............+..+ iegwiaameas (nan cherebeniaient aaneeesiaueseeie 2,117.08 
Advances to officers and staff members ................... nce oecensedensoqasebeneehesks seenneraee 5,154.48 
eee GTN ha kccdccabndcoeteinssosnesens biceneauud tine senienh enue atyt00ss 09 eeedsese 27.00 
Inventory of stationery and supplies— 
SS ME an.0n.04.9-006 aa EA SC ea Ge Mee bebe web tiie akeih alan: Maka aie eee $2,437.66 
NE DOIG oie s.o.0:000% ccnp neper ines tonsensedbenieent san capdeoasdekoabheecsaeadeaaaeee 6,886.94 
DOORN... nvctcten cas csr dvedmegeeses néboncesemeteesbante Gusset ha eedetitaren eveesceoenes 2,395.60 
NE. Ci rinses icin si vtnsesnsucecdssabiadbainees re Pb See aaa srsecseenee. - Ce 17,865.86 
Prepaid G2PGRSD .... 06s ccccscasen hawk nhedev anil cap ealsdeniia 3 ebb art 4550+ b4 Renna ee eee ee ee 4,566.00 
NENG. CRIN 605606500006 een ois Seieigtedss +s 044ebanentiad- cert eevreuee teeewineceqabiahs wenn 20,012.72 
Office devices less accumulated depreciation to date of $1,985.20 ........... Wek@aed sameen v3 5,138.51 265,923.59 
Total Assets ... cenbheherecsa shane cid ace te Sapyareiaen ace vie Kain aadl ae haes shlubeanindech pone '+seuuneetadstee 2,443,013.05 
LIABILITIES 
Endowment Funds—capital: 
Calipeaie Pad — iUieees 50 st8 BGR ossce (Uh ade-< bares busbeessanaeehandn ‘axeaadde bad shiekd adie 99,974.41 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund ......... . wees Mave anes pceteceteceenneee — ae 
Gemenal Badawmneel’ Fa ocd s ceeds ccciiec divine a ears Seute éide'ssadiiwedvecnelates 53,740.81 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund ......... :SUTESS ie ‘ paateetan alate kena maed al 5,170.74 
Oberly Memorial Fund .............. canvad oveaek Fa ee oes ow e's bc wigele CAE UNS 1,079.80 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund ......... ‘ an cginbvacs : cane : ae ar 2,536.57 
James L. Whitmey Puan 2.2 .0c.cccccccccccastincsios ect Te hee aa si /seceog balan de Wiebe Cee 3,593.72 
Total Endowment Fund Capital ......... sll iid gale bali pidestbibduademres para 66s06¢ea manne 2,177,089.46 
General and Special Funds: 
RONOURED DOPED 0.06 0.0.9:00020000800 s0nennns bere iecorenihe saan ss is ada ka Riecaniiieaak aieak petapecess aaEeS 1,639.83 
Due Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund ...... ee nace eis cegeheniea eddie Pa ; ; se 24,425.65 
Cee FEE, Sod 6:5 ct cvcncnr nesses ccweea wees (atheehedesccabens ni ineeenal ee biannan 239,858.11 265,923.59 
Total Liabilities .... woe ek baie ala ‘hpatbdusy+ -tsennhseukei ean 69:0 044 060s 660 enn 6bpeaReTies $2,443,013.05 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
September 1, 1951 to August 31, 1952 
Balance Balance 
Regular Activities 9-1-51 Income Expense 8-31-52 
General Funds ............. ane h-a-4 rn wan ma oe Sie Ras is witli ae 1,149.19* § 210,912.42 §$ 191,054.60 $ 18,708.63 
PD sawcevctbcedeckageecs batted ewes cee Aa awd. os AtRanaeeees 194.19 67,217.61 71,175.25 3,763.45* 
FE pee a VOR e idee doesn Perv eed capencs tla asus eee 61.26 199,814.23 190,309.19 9,566.30 
Site os tdbeanss vent dee tde es He's ; ; a 893.74* 477,944.26 452,539.04 24,511.48 


Other Publishing Funds 


Revolving Fund ........... SD iiad vs oiled Raveena dee 8,000.00 8,000.00 
ALA Cat. Rules Supp. ............ jeetaeraetieeee rid 1,000.00 1,000.00 
BOE. ccndasvewes 5200 dGSRE SESE a oe keeseetates ; ore 9,000.00 9,000.00 
Total—Regular Activities .........sceccsscceces a Tere ee ; 8,106.26 477,944.26 452,539.04 33,511.48 
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Undistributed Income 














Carnegie Fund ..... Shi sei Wert k ithe Dubden DAAGME Sea ebbn ve se ccceee 7,667.49 28.01 _ 7,695.50 
Endow. Funds— 

Neen ee en ge ebeuendacosBencecccsoce 1,366.17 263.83 72.69 1,557.31 
Re Oe cae abeevntberectteeseosece 9,033.66 291.84 72.69 9,252.81 

Division Funds 

a PE. - |, Sawn wie dobsbh ews bencaseievesswnsees 401.34 18,981.24 8,666.98 10,715.60 
i ee on om sedeneavedienecesesee 1,394.68 20,577.21 18,326.90 3,644.99 
i, a a a a — 8,960.74 8,960.74 - 
nn +. Lwikn codbaee cd Peano seadte cen Abi batbarenes 1,844.37 12,717.38 11,130.00 3,431.75 
i eh ee ea nce epi hhe obec edesiennnmeaatwee -- 2,346.67 2,346.67 _ 
I ie a caw a mwnsdambe codes Gees = 1,415.24 1,415.24 -- 
I RS ns cn cous abeebeacweoes ene inintia: dantcer ace scaniake 1,525.65* 21,791.19 13,735.70 6,529.84 











I a ees cucavacenccsecosoenewes 2,114.74 86,789.67 64,582.23 24,322.18 
Special Activities 

I ig in rk ctasanndecséserdnesecseeae sale-ee santa 316.92 316.92* - _— 
ee obs oh eden etncenebeoneebabetiad 8,152.66* 979.67 443.81* 6,729.18* 
Annual Conference—1952_ ..........2 eee ee eee eens ihesdeaeeek sedeanee 263.26* 46,234.94 47,015.22 1,043.54* 
Annual Conference—1953 ..........cceseeseceeveaces Jen aeenaebdedcekews 415.74* — 56.23 471.97* 
Ey ey ee ee re 90.60* — 125.96 216.56* 
a on in Ca cebecasecenbpseeestensestebennwe 28.01 28.01* _ — 
icin neh Sas nnandsan ens esaccenencetsesecnns _— 1,000.00 288.20 711.80 
Coll, @ Ressare 16.—190O-G1 2... ccc ccccccccccccccces iesdessdessuanwes 228.89 228.89* _ _— 
ee i fee nn ecb ces cobeeedscineesocccnceeede — 7,591.68 10,135.72 2,544.04* 
ciel ene cc cabebh evens ep enetenecceeteoseesesare 391.16 -93 — 392.09 
I a a on as enous shveeneeecesecgndene 4,926.16 — 2,075.88 2,850.58 
nn ccd aan nth aneeutencdeé<e% ipthpeek Campedces 418.79* 60.70 536.00 894.09* 
ge cow vc dababussdencsccsevesesnees 2,500.00 159.62 2,340.38 
Membership Directory—195] ...........--.e-eeeeeeee ny eras uneceeeate ~- 3,454.50 2,362.91 

ee ad pebbewepeie tnesee sane eames - — 1,091.59 
ee teehee naw ACbnbé these ChabenGedes cio eébaus 2,013.82 — 

I I nw civ sds ge sinveugnnseseeccenctasacaqess — 2,013.82* 
ee encotic nnsce odable se sesmatecdasancesecees 39.65* _ _ _ 

i a. ceik chbasicedbeed kobe Veiuietaceenceveegne — — 39.65* _— 
I cchadcdnsadhecttsosivanveres idee cekmenkeane case — 937.50 2,311.16 1,373.66* 
Oberly Memorial Award ................. Kteaedaienadabiaceetactdmie es 90.00* 90.00 - — 
ae sos ca abbe ebb be eebee te evescunestseheche.e’ 350.00 _ — 350.00 
OC one cc cucwes 6uddeesceccreese dcnekpeetiee — 6,000.00 5,021.01 978.99 
a eld ooo wae shamemeeeiersahbewesecondees 4,496.56 4,496.56* -- — 
i ds nea Maine dreageee eee — 19,601.94 18,913.57 688.37 
WOM OUOUE TUMEUR 5 0 cali cesccccdeiscecouese ah okweewaaiaacen 3,281.12 81,367.66 89,609.61 4,960.83* 

Special Projects 

Ad@ule Education Garvey .cccccccccccsesccccce. cena oan eeaaen i - 24,700.00 65.93 24,634.07 
American Heritage Project—1951-52 .............ee000: jedvemeneeunes 149,288.60 — 136,031.73 13,256.87 
American Heritage Project—1952-53 ...........5.0eceeees pi Geebas cneeed 200,000.00 67,196.49 132,803.51 
American Lib. Institute ..............- Phe ehh obs eek saseeenbadedaee’ 1,743.99 — - 1,743.99 
GE WD docaccceocecconssee : initgitiswebetiehiebuetheacs ee 71.85 71.85* 15.00* 15.00 
SD Se I NNER GTUEE: co vcc i ccctecccccccncccecsnecesees ieee 166.47 - 166.47 
eli che ncimivget sbueaden Seabees (sas eeasevenee ‘a -- - 3,188.00 3,188.00* 
Com. of Photo-Duplication .......ccccccccccscccccess eensea eases ae 660.50 - - 660.50 
EE Nee baesccdednecednsesccespocrdrccescesseentoos sens 1,737.67 _ 1,569.00 168.67 
Fellowships & Scholarships .................ess0e0: (tts pean ee 144.20 — — 144.20 
se ead cass tnehe secon satdicepeeneen eee : 75.79* 75.79 = _ 
Foreign Translation Righte—1951 ...............++. seesaseeeeeeeuen . 465.7 .76* 465.00 — 
Foreign Translation Rights—1952_ ............+....- ship Kutdau Genes sewer -—~ 10,000.00 9,459.00 541.00 
Gaide te Amer. LE. ROsseees 0. occcccscccscccrcces ere pecans 40.07 40.07* — -— 
Guide to Comparative Literature ................- seeteseedtawveudvieses 1,070.00 — — 1,070.00 
i i hinted ebeciibas eines scceshe cred hianessebboopebe cee suas 480.21 — — 480.21 
Co. saw stan sabe iemaee eb esemae Se ciareu - 7,500.00 4,417.65 3,082.35 
 cpctscdanahsncecsscesesacss eee ine Nir atite 24.51 6.06 18.45 
Int’l Youth Lib.—1949-50 ................5. . OES baa ek hahaa ote 14.27 _ 14.27 
ey ere eeeee jabevdhwesdasies os 744.73 — 744.73 _ 
Int’] Youth Lib.—1951-52 ............0-ceeeees aii a:n-ne aad arena ae 3,708.30* 12,900.00 6,486.45 2,705.25 
re PED cc occelecabetcecccscctececee ‘ pidemeeseace _— 5,550.00 4,950.39 599.61 
Investigations in the Field of Librarianship .................6--.0e-eeees 2,060.50 — - 2,060.50 
Japen Library School .........ccccceses. < ey paint kd hibaneaneaell 4,728.83* 10,584.75 12,219.95 6,364.03* 
Library Survey—Montana State Univ. ...... ieadgee peléeuceuea ; 395.49 395.49* — — 
nn, Gl CONENO GEE 66s ccc vecccctccecesecccesece cece 400.99 1,700.00 1,722.50 378.49 
Ge EE OED chccercecadtedicctccoccccececsseccccce oesabbcbcoenes 1,198.51 504.96 171.57 _ 

Survey of Out of Print Books ..... ote en deeeeen s : aaenede is — 20.00 1,561.66 9.76* 
ae eee eee ee eTiye vovssebiaas pencucedsseeeee 81.68* — —_ 81.68* 

Total—Special Projects .... ‘ reece ‘ jaw ae elecerei ; 152,113.72 273,027.33 250,241.11 174,899.94 
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Accommodation Accounts 








Annuities for transfer ...... 5 ie alla a eda a tndGd onan eeeceena ; 1,838.92 160,296.20 160,659.47 1,475.65 
Ree’ Bint. cE TER, GIR ode niceties cicccicssc0p ae esate Rees 39.00 51.00 54.00 36.00 
De, Goma BR eG], 0 icccsdscceccencentsesebentests lee 16.50 50 — 17.00 
Re, Ca, Wee 06. CBG oc oc occ ccccccdhendabasesacseheneues 1,274.88 51.92 137.26 1,189.54 
Pmt, Tet. ae. CD ccc cccccceseccécscecccandnlasoneneenesstasenen 114.34 _— — 114.34 

ian. DA. kindccccrcccccccsncccesbusdeckaccesugeteteoneuae 284.73 284.73* _ — 

PE, MAI anv cnicstcnscbaralmenensenuntaeeeaenakiarnn 51.98* _ 51.98* _ 

AEN. HK. Gabeicecs+tcegunntanhncetehbadg tex énanheaenena es 9.07* —_ 9.07* _ 

Weavel Puniie--Ghis Ga GG, . 6ociicn ccicswetsecsacqasaccuessstasdieises 10.53* -- 10.53* _ 
Total-Accom. Accts, ....... ateh nee cue n ae acee iad rene 3,496.79 160,114.89 160,779.15 2,832.53 
DORA p08 2 one dc cvkuineyiek sib xiWedesnnscbewenbans ota wen $ 178,146.29 $1,079,535.65 $1,017,823.83 $ 239,858.11 





* Denotes deficit, overdraft, refund or transfer. 


GENERAL FUNDS 


INCOME SUMMARY 1951-52 
Year Ended Year Ended 





8-31-52 8-31.51 

Membership dues—personal .......... ebebcupcdvcancededeeebbh duseddebebvce case $119,657.00 $ 96,041.00 
NE nc nb ibe veatecnediesesbpeeeed pasucaeetessceeenanegbeketiae ainiisae beeen 37,866.00 24,857.50 
HOO cic cc ccs nected sige debedevgswoas ace cube cedsehbdecece dees bub eweecbunetladesiuascun tn 15,865.00 11,812.50 
REED’ cance 00 pow dvneges 0d00n thndede coenseddbene hes saeeeeseeek 6<dkeae tae eke eee 4,275.00 200.00 
SO. ok 010. 0:6:.5096.048 60.66 5666 506 csdsadees teense décabovecsé baneeensdhee meee 72.40 63.40 
—additional allotments ....... o> wieeb hb de eh alee oie maa acs he cdaceees te eats sable esa 2,852.30 1,980.00 
TR SON i 0 iho bn. 0 6 bb v6 vd bei ed ii cee eee io cacukdebenéegensevéeiebs tassel ees este 15,904.00 16,061.12 
ee i Oe ee ee ee ee 1,293.75 626.50 
EOE GE GRIER CRDTND oct cticc ccs nciaccavnderiesectecevcnecscussGhebseheb ees teeskseeeees 225.04 185.15 
ERC Ra TORR GINO i. 6:0i560 0 8h d peed e ede 0bi80000k0040ksnsseneneenedens>ereeeeeene 2,938.04 3,572.36 
Eadewnent Foudse—Garmtels. Comp. af Mow Ted 6.oics. ccccccscccatsadsguavadest caccscapedweurestbbes 86,314.97 91,998.85 
ANNE. GUD * i002 0000 060050 cd beuhebat sees 9654464000 60000R Ga CF4aeeds aks enetne 2,525.17 2,760.13 

GORD 60000400 8606s csnctee cthnnnns Benet ocennesy these keeusiersenndensBbeeaknesbeneeeeee 457.00 _ 
eee on.» depen th ire aaa Ssiaeois «gw 6 0:64 % eine giliaiaiinrs taleeoa aad tabeantdasaaie i enn 1,168.34 1,506.35 
Goaed BRAGS 600 6.00cccccccsedudalad dese ddcinns s0Ggbs seduces ee cea odes eee 291,414.01 251,664.86 
Rece—diges albetepetitas OE to: GI «o.oo icc ch scdccvdececss decbadestseenk biektectdtekses etn 74,259.412 32,962.83? 
—Bulletin Advertising commissions paid ...... peevedsseddawccecegathdisnadctss}cbsenbe eee 1,967.18 1,799.10 
—Life memberchip duce tramsferred to GWAOWMORE ......0.0ccccccccesesccentcccsbaccdvonesccedets ces 4,275.00 200.00 
Total deductions ....... ob 0'o.6e eles bees oby ne POGb gabe ses cbened sbenebbns ds bibs eee 80,501.59 34,961.93 
Net Income . ; occ c ees ceeeteosdepeccecsececsescocesaduwe ceneasentb6enetebeccteaeease $210,912.42 $216,702.93° 
1 Actual 1951-52 division allotments paid with all divisions Classification was given $1,500.00 from ALA Endowment Capital, 
under the new financial formula. Additional endowment capital in addition. All payments to Divisions totalled $56,526.96 in 
grants to divisions during 1951-52 of $8,000 are not included here. 1950-51. If all Divisions had been under the new financial formula 


2 Actual 1950-51 division allotments paid with A.C.R.L. entirely basis during 1950-51 the total allotment would have been 
on the new basis, Div. of Cataloging and Classification partially $58,537.00. 


on it. All other divisions were paid allotments under the old 3 1950-51 Net Income for 1951-52 expense budgeting was set at 
20% basis with tne American Association of School Librarians, $191,129.00 by using $58,537.00 as the divisional allotment figure, 
The Division of Libraries for Children and Young People and the thereby placing the budgetary process on a basis comparable to 
Public Libraries Divisions receiving $22,064.13 from the General that of ensuing years. 


Fund Expense Allocation while the Division of Cataloging and 


GENERAL FUNDS 
BUDGET AND EXPENSE SUMMARY 


1951-52 
Income Budget Budget 
Gross income—1950-51 budgeted ...........csccrccccccccccccccccceececeseeesecreseecsescesseseeseeseees $251,465.00 $251,465.00 
Lesw=-gilgemiahes’ bo GRIME ok.cick sc cccctidecdicss cecdbbs soudaccevccsecenesbocetecsens pteevoeubeesyese 58,537.00* 58,537.00* 
Bulletin Advertising commissions ........-.:scsccessececessetceneseeeesessteesnssesssessesceens 1,799.00* 1,799.00* 
Met Sncemns fer DeMIRe 6.0cesscccndrcrdcsasesstosneses 0 6eberdsese dens ctgse undated ctenentewieeneeeenes $191,129.00 $191,129.00 
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Expense 


EE re 


Associate Executive Secretary's Office 


Mi MS AD ooh ds eed cae cteseecsenenbee 
tea in WAR bored ec abba edaeksnsncsevensntonsions 
EE EE LEO ES ETC OTE = 


Membership Services Department— 


I aoe od ins ad aca ne unde uviesnon te 
ei chant ass Chke ee bed anenbedneecedcdes cesdeehoeers 
i ee oe te eects dr eke deb hesdaksen<eaese 6e 
als nc tbendendncendatoaae tar atbhasseeeecene 
ED, os etnies cwhcresccnceestetvone snenes vee 
aan a wks sennee hide anbhueenses on 
eee ees eens bbs. 665 4R60 e409 £4.00040544 6808 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom .............-00seceeeeeeeecees 
ee I OU CIES ong csv cr dewcccerncviecccscecs iaiecien 
Legal Fees .ccccccess adel etal trae tiailaneeae weaken 


Administrative Gindions Susnien— 


i i co teas chécdweseensebeneseenernercsscctos 
Membership Records, Directory and Addressograph ............. 
NN ac tabbUcensdvonerssoseeterecesceesivececccescessccenss 
Services and Building costs paid from other funds ............ 


GI TRI 6 necro es 0 cs cc ciccccsisccvcccccsscccceses 


EE hint tee che teeanhe dee eh 


Budget balance—August 31, 1952 .........-cescccccceeseereeceeees 


* Denotes figures in red. 





Actual 


Expense 
Year Ended 
8-31-52 
neat waae 0 xe careers $ 23,493.00 $ 24,693.42 
kh cub daeleaee ase sha bes 5,591.00 418.18 
RENN BOT AETES RAEET a Dneew Eee ; 4,000.00 4,000.00 
Sh avenbiedebs socio: bes, : 35,595.00 40,330.41 
se katurtsnvecdidhedieestadvawentes be 13,671.00 16,116.82 
Weta wid bkdas Wemkdetdneencden Exes 5,058.00 5,329.87 
pedi dae banyak sew kyaiwn + biede ae RA 1,450.00 1,807.04 
Pe lank ee tench oi asian teks 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Skane ae teens abel ebidnbint > 2,400.00 2,211.56 
DE aksS PASbd LOA e maa eee 9,113.00 6,790.07 
Keb agetdankieehpeedbatass CoUtaes URN: 7,500.00 10,058.78 
Sane a pain aaa aaa tbe aed oi oukin sda 2,100.00 2,097.27 
wacnAeavaieees 1,250.00 1,515.65 
Mase OAK PAS eR eEOee eos Kensbet ee 750.00 1,146.41 
Mu taaeeewhan Tha dedes es akon aes 500.00 657.50 
hticcet heb ckeieb esa cake eas 82,491.00 84,106.22 
Pe bdEs cdSeh SPER coco ceeeees sacees acai 19,273.00 18,600.89 
Seana adhe love warerlil ibe meiti sient 17,966.00 21,826.18 
ee Ree deeded awk eben shh sewaebe annen 53,185.00* 53,651.67* 


cecees 9,113.00 ~ 


$191,129.00 $191,054.60 








74.40 


$191,129.00 








(Continued from page 111) 

correct. The metal plates are of two sizes. 
Plates of three inch length process book cards, 
borrowers cards, book pockets and registration 
forms in the small addressograph machine. 
Plates of five inch length process shelf lists and 
all catalog entries ee eden subject, 
title and other added entry cards—in the large 
addressograph machine. In this public library 
system which has 20 branch libraries and 52 
school library deposits, the economy in time is 
tremendous. Although the graphotype and 
addressograph machines were purchased pri- 
marily as an aid in the production of catalog 
and shelf list cards, it became at once apparent 
that these machines were readily adaptable to 
our registration process. 

An electric paper drill with an attachment 
for rounding the corners of card forms in con- 
junction with printing equipment and power 
cutter permits the manufacture of book cards, 
borrowers cards, shelf list forms and catalog 
cards. This obviates the purchase of these 
supplies. 

Work of the library janitors has been expe- 
dited by the purchase of fixed and portable 
vacuum sweepers and shelf cleaners, power 
mowers and tractor with snowplow and snow 
blade for the removal of snow from 1100 
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square feet of sidewalks and alleys in addition 
to two parking lots. 

These few paragraphs, in brief, describe the 
mechanical devices in use in this library. We 
do not seriously think of any of these machines 
as gadgets, gismos or gimmicks. Each has its 
place in an orderly process. Careful considera- 
tion is always given prior to the purchase of any 
new piece of machinery. Any additional appa- 
ratus must offer an added service to the 

ublic or contribute substantially to the econ- 
omy of the library’s technical processes. 


FACTS from HQ 


The Headquarters mimeograph ma- 
chine eats up 129 miles of paper in one 
year! In 1951-52 the machine accounted 
for 743,245 impressions or approximately 
129 miles of typewriter-size paper laid 


end to end. The fact gains significance 
when it is known that a staff of one and 
one-half persons accounted for all opera- 
tions including assembling, stapling, and 
the typing of 2,004 stencils. 


Mprs. LILLIAN DENTON, 
Mimeograph Department 
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Items of 
Interest for 
Librarians 


This page will include each month brief notes 
on interesting new professional books, pamphlets, 
films; also articles appearing in library and non- 


library periodicals. All items listed are in the 
Headquarters Library and are available for loan. 


What is COORDINATE INDEXING? Dr. 
Mortimer Taube has helped to develop this cata- 
loging innovation and will soon publish — on 
it. In the meantime we have a résumé of his talk 
before the New York Chapter of SLA in October, 
in which he describes the system. 

The Wonderful World of Books has been pub- 
lished (trade edition, $2.00 from Houghton; po 
edition, 35 cents from the New American Library). 
This handy volume will be of use and of interest 
to you; and in it you will meet many of your 
librarian and author friends who are the contribu- 
tors. 

From the numerous requests received for the 
loan of pictures and plans, it can be assumed that 
many librarians are planning new buildings. 
ACRL’s latest monograph (No. 4—$1.75) devoted 
to the “Proceedings of the Library Building Plans 
Institute,” held last spring, will interest college and 
university librarians, whereas Florence Yoder’s de- 
scription of a real community project in the 
Library Journal for December 15, and Angus Mac- 
donald’s article on “Libraries Unchained” in Lj for 
January 15, should be helpful to public librarians 
planning building campaigns. Incidentally, the 
Tacoma Public Library received good publicity on 
its new building in a local newspaper. 

FYI: the National Association of State Libraries 
now has a quarterly publication, State Library 
Newsletter, obtainable to non-members for $1.00 
from Helene Rogers, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field. Reprints of articles on school libraries ap- 
pearing in the ALA Bulletin for February are 
available from Mrs. Rachael DeAngelo, AASL 
Executive Secretary. 

Speaking of school libraries, the January issue 
of Library Trends is devoted to the subject and 
includes articles of interest to many. With Alice 
Lohrer as guest editor and papers by Frances 
Henne, Mildred Batchelder, Mary Peacock Doug- 
las, and Ruth Ersted, to mention only a few, all 
angles of school library service are covered. 

Four recent publications will interest children’s 
and young people’s librarians: “The World of 
Children’s Books” published for $1.50 by the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council; a reissue with supplement of 
“Children’s Classics,” originally done by Alice 
Jordan, from The Horn Book (50 cents); “Books 
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of the Year for Children,” winter 1952-53, from 
the Child Study Association of America; and the 
third edition of “Inexpensive Books for Boys and 
Girls” (ALA, 65 cents). 

A new text for teaching the use of the library 
(Using Your High School Library by Martin Ros- 
soff) has been published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
Refreshing in approach and method, this booklet, 
which sells for 70 cents, should prove helpful to 
teacher librarians. 


Trustees and librarians of small public libraries 
will be glad to know that the talks given at the 
ALA conference in New York by Genevieve Galick 
and James Weadock Jr. are available through the 
pages of the Wilson Library Bulletin for January. 
(The Hdq. Lib. has a tape recording for loan of 
Mrs. Galick’s speech). 


Robert J. Blakely’s keynote address before the 
second National Conference of the AEA, Adult 
education needs a philosophy and a goal, appeared 
in the November issue of Adult Education. The 
same number includes an interesting symposium 
on “Some trends in adult education.” The reports 
of the Northern Colorado and Southern Wyoming 
Library Association’s 1952 Workshop on “The 
Library’s Responsibility in Adult Education” is 
now available for 25 cents from Irene M. Coons, 
Colorado A & M College. 


Reprints of the revised evaluation figures for 
insurance purposes, compiled by last year’s Com- 
mittee on Insurance and included in the Feb. ALA 
Bulletin are available from the Hdq. Lib. Copies 
will be inserted in all future orders for Dorothea 
Singer’s book Insurance for Libraries, still a basic 
text. 


A very thorough study of the location and serv- 
ice of branch libraries in Kansas City, Missouri, 
has just been completed by Community Studies, 
Inc. Very graphic charts show how branches can 
be relocated to best serve adult readers. Other 
recent surveys have been made of the adult de- 
partment and services of the Racine Public Library, 
(available from the R.P.L. for $2.00) and the 
Houston, Texas Public Library (limited copies for 
sale from the University of Texas Library School). 


This column ends this month with XEROGRA- 
PHY, one of the newest types of library equipment. 
James G. Hodgson has casa an enlightening 

amphlet on its use in libraries. Endless possi- 
Bilities are noted. 
HELEN T. Geer, librarian 
Headquarters Library 
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Educational Television 


The National Citizens’ Committee for Edu- 
cational Television has recently issued a publi- 
cation describing its work and the challenge 
of educational television, under the title “. . . an 
opportunity equal to invention of printing . . 
Educational Television.” For a copy and for 
information on how the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee may help your institution, write the 
committee at Suite 602, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. The Bulletin was designed to 
tell the public how it can help make educa- 
tional television a reality, and copies are avail- 
able in quantity. Since the National Citizens’ 
Committee gives assistance only on request, it 
is necessary for institutions to initiate such 
request. The committee intends to work 
closely in cooperation with the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, and to direct 
its attention toward arousing general public 
interest in educational television, while the 
Joint Committee concentrates primarily on 
working directly with educational institutions. 
Robert R. Mullen is Executive Director of the 
Committee of which Milton S. Eisenhower and 
Marion B. Folsom are co-chairmen. 


WE'VE LICKED THE "DROOP” 
You asked for it . 

flexible plastic cover. that 
will not sag when upright. 
Our NEW cover—as new In 
design as '53 cars—has the 
on Ta which holds 
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American Library Association 
selects as a 


NOTABLE BOOK OF 1952 












WYCK 
BROOKS’ 


The Confident Years 


1885-1915 


The closing volume of Mr. Brooks’ magnificent, prize- 
winning series, Makers and Finders: A History of the 
Writer in America, 1800-1915. Here is a masterful pano- 
rama of writers during a productive literary period— 
Edith Wharton, Dreiser, T. S. Eliot and a host of others. 


$6.00 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 









New York, N.Y. 





Inc. 





NOW . PLASTI-KLEER 
DE LUXE BINDERS provide 
the only flexible plastic 
covers which remain rigid 
when displayed in vertical 
racks in - library read- 
ing room 


Crystal clear . . . smart looking . rotective ... 
the #520 De Luxe Binders are especial y designed for 
use in vertical racks as pictured here. Covers are of 
completely transparent, heavy duty, flexible Vinylite* 
plastic. Hard cover buckram beck 


me rod" lock-fast device holds magazine firmly 
in place, yet permits changing in 30 seconds. 


* Trade Mark of 
Union Carbon & Carbide Co. 


Write for complete information on our 
PLASTI-KLEER DE LUXE BINDERS. 
Send for Prices and Order Form 


[] PLASTI-KLEER DELUXE BINDERS 


Library 
Address 
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(Continued from page 99) 


an original allotment of $40,000, with the 
exception of the Virgin Islands which would 
receive $10,000, plus additional funds based 
on the rural population of the State as com- 
pared to the rural population of the United 
States. This money is matched by the State 
on the basis of the per capita income of the 
State as compared to the national per capita 
income. 


3. To receive funds each State must prepare a 


State plan for the further extension of public 
library services to be submitted to the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

a. The State plan must be submitted by the 
authorized State agency for extending the 
public library services. The administra- 
tion and supervision of the State plan shall 
be in the hands of the authorized State 
library agency. 

b. The State plan may use any method for 
extending public library services which it 
determines will use the funds to maximum 
advantage. 

c. The State has complete authority in the 
selection of library books, materials and 
personnel. 

d. The determination whether library services 


are inadequate will be made by the State 
library agency. 

e. The State cannot reduce its appropriation 
to the State library agency below that of 
the year previous to the one in which 
federal funds are to be received. 

f. The State is not permitted to use any por- 
tion of the money paid to the State under 
this act directly or indirectly for the 
= or erection of any building or 

uildings or for the purchase of any land. 


4. The duties of the Commissioner of Education 


are: 

a. Performance of certain routine administra- 
tive duties, such as receiving and approv- 
ing State plans which meet the specifica- 
tions of the Act, certifying to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the amounts to be paid to 
the States, etc.; notifying the Secretary of 
the Treasury cele non-compliance 
with provisions of the Act. 

b. Establishment of a system of reporting 
such as may be necessary to carry out 
the purpose of the Act. 

c. Making studies, including periodic reports, 
as to the values, methods, and soci of 
library service rendered under this Act. 









MINNESOTA 


SUMMER 
SPECIAL COURSES IN $ E 5 § i o N 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


It’s fun to study on Minnesota’s cool, friendly 
campus, flanked by the historic Mississippi, just 
15 minutes from six enticing lakes, and close to 
the cultural, shopping and entertainment areas 
of two big cities. 

More than 1,000 courses, embracing every field 
of education and scientific interest, are offered by 
a nationally-recognized staff of professors, aug- 
mented by outstanding guests. : 

Preeminent library and laboratory facilities 
present unusual opportunity for graduate work 
and research...an exciting program of con- 
certs, plays, lectures and social events assures 
stimulating recreation. i 

You may choose either or both of two in- 
dependent terms of five weeks each. 


FIRST TERM... June 15—July 18 
SECOND TERM... July 20—August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 
Dean of the Summer Session, 800 Johnston Hail. 


UNIVERSITY o- MINNESOTA 





MINNEAPOLIS 14. MINNESOTA 
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Takes 2 minutes! Costs 2 cents! 
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and Demco’s 
amazing 


NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC 
CONCENTRATE 
Bind a whole volume 
of back numbers with 
a brush! Demco's 
NORBOND dries in 
minutes to a transpar- 
ent, flexible, unbeliev- 
ably strong binding. 


SAVES CURRENT NUMBERS 


Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives magazines a slick, 
flexible, permanent cover. Last 
months longer! 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


= DEMCO 
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News of Appointments? 


. . . I know that news items about job changes 
take a good deal of space, yet I think they are 
often worth it. The Library Journal seems to be 
cutting down on them all the time. Perhaps you 
will think of picking up some of what they are 
leaving out. The idea that the only newsworthy 
ag are those among topranking executives in 
big libraries is unfortunate. Rank and file changes 
are also of interest and names are always good 
journalism. 

L. Fevix RaNnwett, librarian 
Bangor ( Me.) Public Library 


Comprehensive Directory 

The library profession seems unreasonably de- 
ficient in lacking any comprehensive biographical 
directory to its members. The old C.U. Who’s 
Who is inadequate, and the ALA Directory doesn’t 


tell enough. 

How me arranging with the various publish- 
ers and exhibitors at ALA to cooperate on publish- 
ing a new nee directory of librarians, 
perhaps in time for next ALA Conference distribu- 
tion where it would be sold at a price somewhat 
lowered by selling equal advertising space to the 
entrepreneurs? 

Rospert D. FRANKLIN, assistant director 
Toledo Public Library 


Speaking of Fish 


Adding to the list of amusingly appropriate 
authors and titles ~ by Salmon on Fishing, let 
me quote an entry from our card catalog: 

Goslin: Don’t Kill the Goose, Harper, 1939. 

We also used to have an analytics card for a 
short story by an author named Kirley Hare. 

How about a department called “Our Own Card 
Catalog” similar to the New Yorker's “Our Own 
Business Directory?” 

Yours with the hope that more authors will see 
their way clear to bring a little cheer to our hard- 
working catalogers. 

KATHARINE TAYLOR, librarian 
Monticello Branch 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) Public Library 


. . You might be interested to know that I 
once was art director of R. H. Macy, here in New 
York. On my first day there, I was taken around 
to meet a lot of people. At a rather small table, 
three copywriters huddled over a forthcoming ad, 
and when I was introduced to them, the words 
fell as follows: 

“Mr. Salmon, I'd like you to meet Miss Carp, 
Miss Pike, and Miss Fishback.” 
Yours, hook, line, and sinker. 


RicHARD SALMON 
805 E. 45th St., N.Y. 
Hmmmm—Ed. 
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Questionnaires in Duplicate 


Mr. Arthur T. Hamlin in ALA Bulletin February 
1950, page 54, offered the ee that librari- 
ans provide a duplicate copy of any questionnaire 
they send out. This plea appeared under the title 
Sg Policy Statement on Questionnaires,” quod 
vide. 

Now Mr. Editor, your magazine hasn’t had the 
influence it should. We still get questionnaires 
with nary a duplicate copy. We either decide the 
information we supply isn't worth keeping a record 
of, or we copy the questionnaire, or (as in one 
instance) we have mimeographed for our use copies 
of one we frequently receive. 

How about scratching off a few lines in the 
Bulletin on the subject. Of course lots of people 
ignore questionnaires anyway, but I wouldn't sub- 
scribe to that. I might want to get one out myself 
some day. You scratch my hed and I'll scratch 
your back. 

WALTER W. WrRicHT, assistant librarian 
Service Division 
University of Pa. Library 


Let’s start from scratch—Ed. 


Reference Section 


In the December issue of the ALA Bulletin 
I note that the PLD Board of Directors authorized 
a Reference Section in that Division last July. I 
hope it is not too late to protest against a second 
Reference Division within the framework of the 
ALA. I have always maintained that it was a 
mistake to have placed a section based on a library 
function in a division based on an administrative 
type of library. The error doubtless came about 
through a confusion of reference librartes with 
reference librarians at the time the former College 
and Reference Section was organized and then was 
continued in the reorganization of the Section into 
the ACRL. 

Instead of extending this error by establishing 
another Reference Section in another Division, why 
not establish a Reference Division for all reference 
librarians on the analogy of the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification? 

Having two reference sections in the ALA is 
ridiculous. Why should reference librarians be 
divided into two groups (with prospects of more) 
with separate dues ae programs when their work 
is essentially the same? Anyone, like myself, who 
has done reference work in both a university and 
a public library knows that inquirers and questions 
of all kinds come to both types of libraries (often 
identical questions) and are answered by the same 
methods. Actually it is my opinion that reference 
librarians in various types of libraries have more 
in common than the catalogers. Cannot the ref- 
erence librarians do something to prevent this arbi- 
trary splitting of the homogeneous group to which 
they belong? 

Marcaret Hutcuins, associate professor 
Columbia School of Library Science, N.Y. 
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ALA Dues 


Despite the unpopularity that this letter may 
generate I am writing to suggest that ALA dues be 
increased. The income of the Association has been 
insufficient for it to realize fully its possibilities as 
the national organization of the profession. The 
recent increase in dues appears inadequate to 
accomplish this purpose. 

If the ALA is to represent us on a national level 
and if it is to give assistance and advice to the 
libraries of this country, then it should have both 
an adequate staff and adequate facilities. I feel 
that it has done a remarkably fine job without 
sufficient support. There remains much work of 
an urgent nature to be accomplished. We do not 
have sufficient funds to renovate and furnish 50 
East Huron Street properly. It is our national 
office and its appearance and physical organization 
are important, not from the standpoint of preten- 
tiousness but from the standpoint of effectiveness. 
Too often the reaction to ALA dues is one of ask- 
ing for tangible returns. What we mainly receive 
are the intangible ones of good representation, 
advancement of the profession and, the aims ex- 
pressed by Article II of the ALA Constitution. 

I understand that social workers pay annual 
dues of $15 to the American Association of Social 
Workers. It does not matter what an individual’s 
salary is so long as they are engaged in professional 
work. Psychiatric Social Workers pay an additional 
$20 for membership in the American Association 
of Psychiatric Social Workers. Physicians pay dues 
of $25 to their national association and lawyers 
pay dues of $15 to theirs. In addition both of these 
professions have local or state organizations that 
charge dues for memberships. Our state associa- 
tion dues are lower and our national dues are also. 
Some may question my use of the me and medi- 
cal professions in this comparison because their 
average income is higher than ours. This cannot 
be said of the social workers however. I know 
many social workers and their salary scales are very 
similar to our scales. 

Some time ago one of our board members and 
I were talking about dues to our respective na- 
tional associations. When he heard the amount 
of our dues he remarked with surprise, “Isn’t it 
worth something to be a librarian?” I think it is. 

Rateu Hupson, state librarian 
Oklahoma State Library 


On Student Reading 


Academic libraries are not lifeless machines only 
to help the faculty and students in the prosecution 
of their studies in the most mechanical way. They 
can also be really creative. 

It is an undeniable fact that less than 50% of 
the total student community of an academic insti- 
tution attends the library to read and use books for 
reading’s sake. Isn't it the duty of academic 
librarians to help the other half to achieve the 
reading habit and to do it in the right way? 

If publicity through community study is useful 
for public libraries, why shouldn’t it be for aca- 
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demic libraries? Some academic libraries do pub- 
licity in an age-old fashion which has lost its pro- 
ductive value. Moreover it is not logical to use 


the same pagar 8 for all the patients. 
I think as a librarian of an academic library that 
we should care more for the students who do not 


care for us than to concentrate all our energies on 
a handful of scholars and students. Centralizing 
academic interests for the use of certain communi- 
ties and persons has its disastrous effect in the lon 
run. It is high time to think over the problem pe 
change our attitude. 


Brat Kumar Darra, M.A. dip. lib. 
Visva-Bharati University Lely 
Santiniketan, India 


LIBRARIANS! ! 


To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING’S STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful 
commendations of book selecting organiza- 
tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- 
logs of New JUVENILES. 


If you are not already on our mailing list, 
send for your copy today. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS, 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 
" request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 
THE American College Bureau operates in all 
divisions in the University and Coll field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers y, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equi to render 
service to institutions that | librarians for we 
have a large library division and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
Member NAT A 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 
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“Magnificent 
. . recommended 


without reservation.” 
— Library Journal 


SHORTER CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


2 volumes, boxed, 1,242 pages, 
265 halftones, $12.50. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 










Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There's no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost” review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all on a 3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 


For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 
Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 
Post Offices Box 585 
Oak Park, Iinols 
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New Record Catalog 
Now Available 


A new comprehensive educational record catalog, 
compiled by RCA Victor, lists records designed 
for use in two major phases of music education: 
educational and esthetic. Among its several fea- 
tures, the catalog also includes lists of recordings 
suggested as the elements of diversified “budget” 
libraries of different sizes, starting at $50. 

Listings of classics are keyed to show such 
factors as minimum grade level, whether suitable 
for listening, singing, or rhythms activity, and 
their educational function. Special sections are 
devoted to folk dances, instruments of the 
orchestra, language study, and children’s records. 

The 90-page catalog is available through Educa- 
tional Services, RCA Victor Division, RCA, Cam- 
den 2, N.J., at 10 cents per copy. 


Intellectual Freedom 
Newsletter 


The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom is avail- 
able free to any individual or library. Single issues 
distributed free, nominal charge for quantity copies. 
Write to Paul Bixler, Secretary, Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom, Antioch College Library, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Notable Books List 
Now Available 


A book list of the Notable Books of 1952, suitable 
for distribution by public libraries, has been pub- 
lished by the Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich. 
The list is a folder, printed in black on canary 
yellow stock, and it has high visual appeal. Copy 
is the same as the list appearing in this issue of 
the ALA Bulletin. Cost of the list is from 1 cent 
each to 5 cents each, depending on the quantity 
ordered. 


Omission 


We regret omission on page seven of the January 
issue of the name and address of letter writer 
Rinehart S. Potts, 2003 North Park Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. 


PROMOTION PIPS 


The new and attractive bindings on the Land- 
mark Books (Random House) make these titles 
important assets to displays of books for young 
people. The covers, by the way, reproduce the 
jacket of the trade edition on white impregnated 
cloth, making a colorful cover that is designed 
according to approved specifications for textbooks 
to withstand the hardest usage. The binding is 
manufactured by the E. M. Hale Co. 
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Positions Wanted 


PERSONNEL 


Positions Open 





Positions Wanted 


MAN, M.A. in L.S., two years’ general experi- 
ence small junior college library, severe ambulatory 
handicap, desires position. Principally interested 
cataloging, classification. Available immediately. 


MAN, with M.L.S. wishes change, preferably in 
mid-west. Experience: acquisitions and documents 
in a large university library, librarian of a junior 
college, and librarian of a small private college. 
B 501. 

MAN, 34, AMLS, family, wants headship of 
medium public library in Midwest. Now Head of 
small public, also experience in university library, 
specialist in library publicity. Present salary 
$5,000. B 512. 


Positions Open 


CATALOGER: Training and experience re- 
quired; salary schedule, 39-hour, 5-day week, four 
week vacation, retirement plan, sick leave. Apply 
Librarian, Free Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

SAN DIEGO Public Library offers career oppor- 
tunities in a growing system to professional librari- 
ans. Entrance salary $282. Apply City Civil 
Service Commission, Room 453, Civic Center, San 
Diego, California. 

READERS’ Advisor, professionally trained, for 
medium-sized library. Interesting community, 
with opportunity, 5 day, 38 hour week, sick leave, 
retirement, month vacation. Salary in neighbor- 
hood of $3400 depending upon qualifications. 
Apply: Great Falls Public Library, Great Falls, 
Montana. 

CATALOGER needed for aggressive library in 
model town. Typist assistant. Shares work with 
public. Desirable working conditions. Beginning 
salary $3300. Apply: Librarian, Longview Public 
Library, Longview, Washington. 

WANTED: Assistant cataloger, urban university 
library in Pennsylvania. College degree and library 
school degree or certificate required. Also some 
knowledge of German, French and Latin. Excel- 
lent opportunity for personal professional growth. 
Faculty status, insurance and retirement. Six-day, 
39-hour week, 26-day vacation. Beginning salary 
$3,600. B 508. 

CITY-COUNTY library in heart of the deep 
south needs an assistant and reference librarian. 
Work with patrons is key duty. 40 hour week, 
social security and state retirement, vacation, sick 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of SO0¢ a line; minimum §1.50. 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum §2.25. 
Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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leave, pleasant living in city of 42,000. Library 
degree required. B 509. 

ACQUISITION Assistant. Library Science De- 
gree required. Salary $3,000. Apply: Librarian, 
West Virginia University Library, Morgantown, 
W.Va. 

JUNIOR Reference and Music Librarian. _Li- 
= Science Degree required. Salary $2,880. 
Apply: Librarian, West Virginia University Li- 
brary, Morgantown, W.Va. 

ASSISTANT Librarian and Extension Librarian. 
Two new positions open. Branch Library, Book- 
mobile and general administrative type work. Be- 
ginning salary $3,200, regular increases. Vacation, 
sick leave, social security benefits. Five day week 
and 40 hours. Good beginning jobs for library 
school graduates. B 510. 

IT’S grand to work in Wisconsin—and it pays 
well, too! New positions open up all the time. 
Put your name on the placement list of the Wis- 
consin Library Association Committee on Profes- 
sional and Personnel Problems by writing Box B 
511. 

HEAD Cataloger for Main Library and 3 agen- 
cies. Retirement plan, 4-week vacation, sick leave, 
40-hour week. Library degree and experience re- 
quired. Beginning salary $3,780. Apply: Librar- 
ian, Public Library, Aurora, Illinois. 

WE need a professional assistant—B.L.S. or 
M.L.S. degree—one for general library work, or, 
preferably, one qualified to do children’s work in 
a fast growing community near New York; 38-hour 
week, salary good depending upon experience. 
a“ Librarian, Valley Stream Public Library, 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 

PUBLIC Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, California. Expanding oe 
system in fast growing section of California needs 
senior librarian—extension department ($306-$382) 
and junior librarian—children’s work ($274-$340); 
387% hour work week, vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment, Civil Service status. Apply Director of 
Library Service. 

UNIVERSITY Library in Pacific Northwest 
needs Catalog assistant with or without experience; 
also general library assistant to perform various 
tasks. Salary dependent upon education, training, 
and previous experience. Good working condi- 
tions, 40 hour week; one month vacation. B 502. 

COORDINATOR of children’s work with L.S. 
degree. Considerable professional library experi- 
ence required. Opportunity to use initiative and 
ea Salary range $3,444 to $4,128. 5 day 
week. Civil Service status. Alameda Free Library, 
Alameda, California. 

EXCELLENT opening for first assistant librar- 
ian with experience in administration, cataloging 
and reference work in city public library having 


Rates for 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be made 
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both main library and a colored branch with 
aggregate book circulation in 1952 of 107,000, plus 
rental service and film library. Anticipate moving 
into new and permanent main building in two 
years with greatly increased clientele. Beginning 
salary $3,600, plus municipal retirement coverage; 
40-hour week and two weeks annual vacation. 
Communicate with: E. W. Palmer, Chairman of 
the Board, Kingsport Public Library, Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 

HEAD, Catalog Department. Staff of 10. Book 
budget ‘of $79,000. Position to be filled by July, 


1953. College and library degrees, 4 years’ exper- 
ience required. $4,380-$4,980. Indianapolis 
Public Library, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

ASSISTANT in The Booklist office at ALA 
Hdqts. Read, evaluate and annotate adult books; 
assistant to the editor. Required: college and L.S. 
degrees; book knowledge; ability to write annota- 
tions; public library ane supervisory experi- 
ence. 5 day week; salary $4,905. Write: Editor, 
The Booklist, ALA BULLETIN ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 





(Continued from page 108) 
ought to be of immediate interest to group 
leaders. 

3. Is this program properly sponsored, workable 
and likely to be effective so that we can in good 
conscience recommend it to other libraries? 

I looked the plan over carefully. Several 
points seemed to be particularly important. If 
an organization decides to support the Gift 
Coupon program, it gets in direct touch with 
UNESCO and then selects the recipient country, 
the institution and the type of educational equip- 
ment which it wishes to provide from a catalog 
prepared by UNESCO. The tools listed are those 
that the institution needs to carry on its job. 
This looks like intelligent giving—you give men 
what they need and want. Further, the donor 
organization is put in direct touch with the re- 
cipient institution and transmits the Gift Coupon 
directly. There is no waste cost for shipping; 
and many tools are not as expensive to purchase 
as they would be in the United States. This is 
a business-like program; it fills the need and 
in doing so establishes direct relations between 
the group in this country and the group abroad. 
It looks, in short, to be one of the best of the 
voluntary assistance programs. 


In Brooklyn the first step in planning any 
system-wide program is discussion by our 
Advisory Board, which is made up of the 
heads of all phases of our work from Supply 
to the various types of professional activity. 
They looked over this material, examining the 
photographs and text, reacted favorably and 
made suggestions. 

We decided to introduce the plan in several 
branch areas at the same time and to prepare 
suggestions for exhibits with the understanding 
that the Unesco Gift Coupon would be the 
center of the exhibit but that each unit would 
have its usual opportunity to introduce color 
and background as it saw fit. 

At this point our Superintendent of Branches 
raised several questions about using this 
material in the discussion periods sponsored by 
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the library. The ALA had recommended, 
thoughtfully, a brief list of films, books, etc., as 
aids to such discussions. Then she wanted to 
know whether the Gift Coupon should be the 
main topic of discussion, or whether the interest 
in it should be built up by discussing the 
general goals of UNESCO. We agreed that 
action on the Unesco Gift Coupon program 
might result from stimulus and orientation in 
the larger idea of UNESCO. Discussion of 
the educational role of UNESCO would natu- 
rally emphasize the lack of educational supplies 
and equipment in many countries. The 
UNESCO film, “Hungry Minds” would serve 
as a springboard for a good discussion. 

As the discussion progressed it was observed 
that certain organizations were always inter- 
ested in just such practical programs as this. 
Such an exhibit might be taken to meetings in 
the community related to international under- 
standing. When our Public Relations head 
saw the list of national organizations already 
interested in this program, he suggested that 
the library might well inquire whether repre- 
sentatives from such organizations might wish 
to join with the library in setting up a meeting 
to discuss the Unesco Gift Coupon. 

We decided that the reaction to the project 
in the community should be evaluated. It was 
agreed that a record should be kept of the 
organizations contacted and of requests for 
information on the Gift Coupon. Reactions of 
individuals to the program would also be re- 
ported, since any one reaction might be signifi- 
cant. I like the basic idea of the Unesco Gift 
Coupon. The ALA-UNESCO project to publi- 
cize the Gift Coupon Plan seems good. I’m 
convinced that this is a worthwhile program 
for those who will receive and for those who 
will give the coupons. It offers the Brooklyn 
Public Library one more opportunity to do its 
part as an educational force in its community 
and in the world. 
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NEED HELP? 
SEND AN & O 8 


(Standing Order Subseription, that is) 


There is no reason why your library should be without a single, new 
ALA publication it needs, when it is so easy to get them without lifting 
a finger—and save money besides! By becoming a Standing Order Sub- 
scriber you can receive every new ALA title of your choosing—as soon 
as it comes off the press—at a 10 percent discount. 


Here are some of the advantages of S O S: 
1. Standing Orders are filled ahead of all others. 


2. Subscriptions may be entered for 
a) Every new title. 
b) All titles priced at $5 or less. 
c) All titles in a specified field of library interest only, such as school, 
public, or college library materials. 
d) More than 1 copy of titles. 


3. Ten percent discount is allowed on the number of titles specified in 
the subscription agreement. 


4. Subscribers to (b) (c) or (d) above are notified in advance about 
new titles outside their categories. If desired, the titles may be or- 
dered within 30 days at the discount. 


5. Every title in categories specified comes automatically. 


6. Subscriptions may be cancelled at any time. 


Standing Order subscribers will, for instance, be the first to get these new books: 


Vocations in Fact and Fiction. Haebich. Basic Reference Books, 3d ed. Shores. Fall 


April 1953. 1953 
Promotion Ideas for Public Libraries. Wal- County and Regional Library Development. 
lace. Spring 1953 Schenk. Summer 1953 


Standing Order subscribers were the first to get these books when they appeared, 
at a 10 percent discount: 


Guide to Reference Books. 7th ed. 1951. A Planning Guide for the High School Library 


$10. Program. 1951]. $2. 
ALA Catalog, 1942-1949. 1952. $7. An Ample Field; Books and Young People. 
American Library Resources. 1951. $7. 1950. $3. 


Send a card today for further details. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO 11 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Fun in Florida! Pictured 
enjoying Childcraft in 
the Jacksonville Public 


Library is Christopher, li- 
brarian Paul Noon’s son. 


Today’s library plays important role 
in American family life 


The more enlightened attitude of modern 
parents toward their job of parenthood 
is due, in no small measure, to their re- 
liance on guidance information. In this 
field, the library’s role is of utmost im- 
portance in making the finest material 
readily available to “family patrons.” 
From libraries throughout the country 
come glowing reports of Childcraft’s con- 
tribution toward this objective. 


it’s the only complete child guidance plan 
available! Childcraft’s 14 volumes in- 
clude thorough coverage of guidance 


problems, as well as a vast store of the 
best in children’s literature. Music, art, * 
science, industry, ideas for things to make ie 
and do—all are combined in one handy, z=. 
beautiful set you’re proud to provide for 

your patrons! Childcraft was compiled by 

50 leading child specialists from 35 uni- 

versities and guidance centers. 


Is your library using Childcraft? We wel- 
come your inquiry and would be glad to 
discuss ways in which Childcraft can 
help make your library “family head- 
quarters.” 


P.S. Hear the Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store! 


QULUUNUNALUNEL AAA ATAA ATE ATU A DOUNTULAU DAEHN 


FREE CATALOG CARDS for Childcraft now avail- 
able! You’ll save hours of cataloging time. 
Complete set of 45 catalog cards sent free to 
any school or library owning the latest (1949) 
edition. Write to Mr. L. J. Welch, Childcraft, 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois Dept. 3153, Box 3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





